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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The success of Education Week last year has led the American 
Legion, the National Education Association, and the United States 
Bureau of Education to unite once more in a call for a national 
discussion of school problems. The dates selected for this purpose 
are November 18 to 24. The program proposed is as follows: 


For Gop AND COUNTRY 


Sunday, November 18, 1923 

1. Education in the home 

2. Education in the school 

3. Education in the church 

Slogan—A Godly nation cannot fail. 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to preach a sermon on education, 
either morning or evening. All communities are urged to hold mass meetings. 
Requests for speakers should be made to the American Legion Posts throughout 
the country for meetings during this week. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTION Day 


Monday, November 19, 1923 
1. Life, liberty, and justice 
2. How the Constitution guarantees these 
3. Revolutionists and Radicals a menace to these guarantees 
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4. Security and opportunity 
Slogans—Ballots not bullets. Visit the schools today. 


Patriotism Day 
Tuesday, November 20, 1923 
1. The flag—the emblem of the nation 
2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become Americans 
3. Take an active interest in governmental affairs 
4. Music influence upon a nation 
Slogans—Visit the schools today. America first. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 4 
Wednesday, November 21, 1923 

1. The necessity of schools 
2. The teacher as a nation builder 
3. The school influence on the coming generation ee 
4. School needs in the community ie 
5. The school as a productive institution he 
Slogans—Visit the schools today. Better trained and better paid teachers, ae 


more adequate buildings. 
ILLITERACY Day 


Thursday, November 22, 1923 
1. Illiteracy—a menace to our nation 
2. An American’s duty toward the uneducated 
3. Let every citizen teach one illiterate 
4. No immigration until illiteracy among native and foreign-born is 
removed 
Slogans—No illiteracy by 1927—it can be done. Visit the schools today. 


Community Day 
Friday, November 23, 1923 

. Equality of opportunity in education for every American boy and girl 
. Rural schools—city schools—colleges 
. A public library for every community 

4. Children today—citizens tomorrow 

Slogans—Visit the schools today. An equal chance for all children. 
A square deal for the country boy and girl. 


wn 


PuysIcAL EDUCATION Day 
Saturday, November 24, 1923 


1. Playgrounds 

2. Physical education and hygiene 

3. The great out-of-doors 

4. The country’s need in conservation and development of forests, soil, 
roads, and other resources 

Slogans—A sick body makes a sick mind. Playgrounds in every commu- 
nity. Athletes all. 
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NO DECISION ON FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 

The Supreme Court of the United States was asked by certain 
citizens of Massachusetts to pass on the constitutionality of the 
maternity law. The case was of special interest to educators 
because the brief made explicit reference to the proposed grants 
in the Sterling-Towner Bill. The constitutionality of the maternity 
law was contested on the ground that it interfered with the 
autonomy of the states. 

The following is a report from the Washington Star of the 
decision of the court. 


The cases brought to determine the constitutionality of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Act were dismissed for want of jurisdiction today by the 
Supreme Court, which refused to pass upon the validity of the law. 

Justice Sutherland, announcing the court’s opinion that the cases could 
not be considered on their merits, pointed out that the cases in which the court 
hitherto had assumed jurisdiction differed from the maternity cases, which 
presented only political and not judicial questions. 

Referring to the claim of a taxpayer as presented in the separate case 
brought by Harriet A. Frothingham, the justice asserted that the effect of the 
law upon future taxes was so remote that no basis was offered under which any 
court of equity could entertain the complaint. 

The Supreme Court will not assume jurisdiction over the authority of 
another and co-ordinate branch of the government—the Congress—the justice 
said, and will consider the constitutionality of a law only when there is a direct 
issue presented in which the legal rights of a citizen would be impaired by some 
enforcement which he is unable to escape. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF AN AMERICAN MEETING 


The July meeting of the National Education Association and the 
first meeting of the World Federation of Educational Associations 
were from the American point of view altogether successful. It is 
interesting to read an account of our doings as published in England. 
The London Times Educational Supplement of July 28 has a leading 
article on the federation which reports the facts about the new 
organization and how it came into being. In the course of the 
narrative there are a number of good-natured paragraphs about 
Americans which are quoted as follows: 


It is perhaps as well to admit that there was an oversupply of lectures. 
Even our January orgy of addresses at the London conferences radiating from 
Gower Street could not compete with the spate of oratory that fell upon the 
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California air. Fortunately, the Americans seem to have an almost unlimited 
capacity for lecture absorption and take 150 minutes’ spell of steady lecturing 
as all in the day’s work, a part of the nature of things. One cannot imagine an 
English audience listening patiently to seven consecutive addresses of an average 
length of twenty minutes; but the Americans went through it with truly 
laudable patience. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect upon the public of the proceedings of 
such a conference. The newspapers cannot be relied upon to give a fair idea 
of what the whole thing is about, or how it affects people outside the education 
and social-service circles. As in the case of our British association, the ordinary 
reporters are incapable of dealing with the technical aspects and confine 
themselves to what one cannot but admit is a very skilful picking up of uncon- 
sidered trifles that, as isolated items, are likely to prove attractive to their 
readers. Typical of the attitude adopted are such headings as “American 
Textbooks the Best in the World,” “Educator Scores the State Governor,” 
“Unscientific Thinkers Hit,” “Schoolmarms Knock the Politicians.” The 
treatment is not unkindly, not disrespectful, certainly not hostile, but as 
certainly not intelligent in the sense of showing an understanding of the trend 
of the whole. One does not take seriously the fun poked at the conference 
people by a licensed buffoon who, under the heading of “Oh, dear Teacher,” 
writes stuff that would greatly surprise the reader of an English newspaper. 
During the week he has hammered his tired brain to bring out fresh terms to 
describe the work of the conference. The following are typical ways in which 
he completes the phrase “The World Conference for”: the Cultivation of 
Bashful Beans, the Improvement of Retreating Roofs, the Uplift of Tardy 
Think Tanks, the Elevation of Submerged Skulls, the Cultivation of Mental 
Molluscs, the Greater Cultivation of the Cerebrum, the Fertilization of Untilled 
Crania, the Suppression of Dilatory Domes, the Cultivation of Conning 
Towers, the Fertilization of Sparsely Populated Skulls, the Pepification of 
Underfed Pates. In spite of all this, Americans who know their press maintain 
that the conference has been treated with great respect by the newspapers, 
and certainly the culmination of the whole press notice has been a big cartoon 
symbolically presenting in a highly flattering way the spirit of international 
unity in educational affairs. 

Frequent conflicts occurred between the official attitude and that of the 
irresponsible free-lance. The enthusiastic outsider, who approached his subject 
in a spirit of enthusiasm untrammelled by the sense of responsibility that 
inevitably pressed upon the officials, wanted drastic and, above all, immediate 
reform. For example, one of the prime aims of universal education is obviously 
to remove illiteracy. But the hotheads were not content to state this as a 
desirable aim; they wanted to fix a definite date for its removal off the face 
of the earth. The favourite limits suggested were 1930 and 1935. The 
responsible people tried in vain to cool the ardour of the reformers by pointing 
out the impossibility of such rapid elimination; but the answer was that a 
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definite fixed goal was far more effective than a vague aspiration, so that 
even if 1935 is really an impossible date, it will have an excellent stimulating 
effect. So the fixed period won, apparently on the principle of the rider who 
stimulates his donkey by hanging before his nose an unreachable carrot. 

The very natural inquiry of the practical English reader is, How is the 
World Federation of Educational Associations to be financed? To us at home 
in England this is usually a flattening question that comes at the end of most 
proposals for the establishment of new ventures in high idealism. But here 
in America there is a different atmosphere. The problem, these energetic 
people maintain, is to get a thoroughly satisfactory proposition to lay before 
people who have money. Instead of the money question being the signal for 
the anti-climax that so often ends our educational and social day-dreaming, 
it becomes here the stimulation towards a practical programme. If a good case 
can be made out for an educational scheme that is likely to do satisfactory work, 
there will be no difficulty in getting the necessary financial backing. In 
private con\ersation I have had presented to me various sources of funds for 
educational and social improvements. Actual names were mentioned which 
I am not at liberty to quote, but I am led to believe that several nest-eggs of 
millions of dollars available for good purposes are dormant merely because 
nothing sufficiently practical has turned up to encourage their custodians to 
put them into circulation. The letters W.F.E.A. may come to represent real 
power sooner than many of us would have expected from our previous experience 
with such organizations. 


THE SEVEN-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The State Department of Education of Louisiana recently 
published a bulletin prepared by C. A. Ives, state high-school 
inspector, dealing with the seven-year elementary school. This 
type of school is described as the accepted type in Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, and Virginia. In 
Georgia and Tennessee there are some school systems organized 
on the 7-4 plan, some on the 8-4 plan. Kansas City is the one 
example in the North of a 7-4 system. 

It is evidently a matter of importance to the country at large 
that evidence be collected regarding the relative efficiency of the two 
types of organization. Mr. Ives secured the co-operation of three 
schools systems outside of Louisiana which have the 8-4 plan and 
gave seven school tests to these systems and to three school systems 
of about the same grade in Louisiana. Regarding the schools in 
other states selected for the purposes of this comparison, Mr. Ives 
writes: 
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The Arkansas and Mississippi schools were selected upon the advice of 
the school authorities of those states after the purpose and manner of this 
study were explained. So far as we know, all of these schools are typical of 
the schools of those sizes in the respective states. Other schools might have 
made higher or lower scores, but we are confident that the selections were made 
with the full intent of presenting typical school systems in a sincere effort to 
make possible comparative data. We realize, however, that there are many 
incidental features affecting results which are not identical in these systems 
and that a certain allowance should be made on that account. Some of these 
incidental features that may be mentioned are the program of studies; the 
adequacy of buildings and other equipment; the training, experience, and tenure 
of teachers; the nature of supervision; the general health of the community 
at the time of the tests; the pupil-teacher ratio, etc. 


The selected schools were tested, and their statistics were 
compared with respect to the achievements of the pupils at the 
high-school and college levels, with respect to the ages of the pupils 
in the different grades, with respect to holding power, and with 
respect to costs. 

After presenting in detail the findings on each of these topics, 
the bulletin summarizes the results of the inquiry as follows: 

A careful examination of all the data submitted in this study shows that 
(1) pupils in these 7-4 schools are not surpassed by pupils from these 8-4 schools 
in educational achievement in either high school or college; (2) high-school 
students in 7-4 schools are younger grade for grade than in 8-4 schools, the 
difference being from 7 months to 8.8 months; (3) 7-4 schools have a 
larger proportion of students in high school; (4) 7-4 schools cost less than 
8-4 schools. 


One table may be reproduced as showing the type of data on 
which these conclusions are based. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND AVERAGE OF SEVEN SUBJECTS 


Spelling/Reading} Latin | History | Algebra] English} Average 


8-4 schools: 


Van Buren, Ark....... 79.1 93-5} 62.8] 68.4] 92.9] 59.2 | 97.3] 79.0 
Laurel, Miss...........| 87.2 | 112.2] 115.6] 89.1] 105.9] 83.1 | 141.1] 104.9 
McComb, Miss........] 79.0 | 118.0} 72.4] 110.7] 98.1] 53.5 |...... 88.6 
7-4 schools: 

Alexandria, La......... 87.5 | 107.9] 84.0] 92.9] 91.4] 73.2 | 136.8] 96.2 
91.0 | 103.6] 80.3} 83.3] 95.8] 98.6 | 144.9] 99.6 
Mansfield, La.........] 74.9 | 103.6] 102.4] 135.3] 90.8] 70.4 | 130.3] 101.1 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL 


The first training school for teachers in America was privately 
established in Concord, Vermont, by Rev. Samuel Read Hall. 
On August 14 of this year the village of Concord celebrated the 
centennial of that event. A parade with historic features and 
exercises under the auspices of the state board of education consti- 
tuted the observance. 


THE SURVEY OF CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 


In the June issue of the Elementary School Journal a news item 
from Cleveland Heights, Ohio, was printed stating that a citizen 
had asked the courts for an injunction against the printing of the 
report of the school survey made by Dr. John W. Withers and his 
associates. During the summer Superintendent McLane retired 
from office. Prior to his resignation he sent to the editors of the 
Elementary School Journal a statement regarding the injunction 
and the survey. This statement is as follows: 

The granting of a temporary injunction against the publication of the 
Cleveland Heights school survey has been made the basis of a charge that the 
school administrators oppose the printing of the report because of adverse 
criticisms contained therein. The charge is false and injurious. We had no 
reason to fear a survey of our schools, and the findings of the survey staff 
justify our confidence. The report sets forth certain weaknesses, of most of 
which we were ourselves aware; but in general it is highly commendatory. 

Even if it were altogether condemnatory, there would be every reason for 
publishing it in full, and no reason for trying to suppress it. We are not 
flattered by the assumption that we are so stupid as not to see this fact clearly. 
We have received the report with open mind, have acted upon a considerable 
number of its recommendations, and are studying favorably the application of 
others. Not all the recommendations seem to us to be applicable to our schools. 

For my associates and for myself, I wish to say plainly that we had nothing 
to do with the injunction, directly or indirectly, and that we are in no way 
sympathetic with it. If the report cannot be legally printed by our board of 
education, I hope it will be printed by private subscription as soon as possible 
and in as large numbers as possible. The circulation of false charges and the 
various forms of interference with school officials and executives in the perform- 
ance of their separate duties are two evils that cost the public dear. 


Late in the summer this statement was followed by a statement 
made by the director of law of the city of Cleveland Heights and 
forwarded by Mr. McLane. 
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As per your request, I write you the following outline of the injunction suit 
in connection with Dr. Withers’ survey. 

The suit was filed by Hyman P. Fetterman in the Common Pleas Court of 
Cuyahoga County April 11, 1923, against the Board of Education. The 
petition claims that the plaintiff is a taxpayer, that the board intends to have 
the survey printed and pay for the printing out of the school funds in its 
possession, that such expenditure is illegal, that the plaintiff has demanded 
that the board rescind its action, that such demand has been refused; and the 
plaintiff asks that a restraining order be granted, restraining the board from 
paying any money on account of said printing until the final determination 
of the suit, and that at the final determination of the suit said restraining 
order be made a permanent injunction. 

On the same day that the suit was filed, the plaintiff appeared before Judge 
Samuel E. Kramer and obtained the temporary restraining order prayed for. 
This was without notice to the defendant or the defendant’s attorney, although 
the judge, in granting such restraining order, followed the usual practice of 
courts in such cases. 

The board filed an answer and had the case advanced for trial over the 
objection of the plaintiff. The case was tried on the 14th of May, before Judge 
W. R. White of Gallipolis, Ohio, who is holding court here temporarily. At 
the termination of the trial, each side filed briefs, and the judge took the case 
under advisement, and finally, on the 17th of July, decided the case in favor 
of the plaintiff and made the restraining order a permanent injunction. 

No opinion has been filed by the judge up to date, and no intimation as 
to his reasons for so deciding has been forthcoming, other than a letter that 
states that in his opinion “the law was not broad enough to permit the expendi- 
ture contemplated.” 

On behalf of the board, I have taken exception to this ruling, given notice 
of appeal, and the case is being appealed and if necessary will be prosecuted to 
the Supreme Court of the state. 


A READING SURVEY 


In June, 1922, the Cleveland schools conducted a survey of 
reading. During the school year 1922-23 the results of the survey 
were made the basis of a general program of improvement of this 
special branch of teaching. 

This type of intensive study of a single group of school problems 
cannot be commended too highly. There is in such a survey little 
of the disturbing and distracting effect which too often follows a 
general survey from which so many suggestions of reform are derived 
that the system is unable to adopt all of them. There is no possi- 
bility of evading responsibility because the suggestions of the survey 
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are too general. There is all of the advantage which comes from 
a common interest and a common subject of consideration through- 
out the whole teaching body. 

The story of the Cleveland reading study is told in detail in a 
mimeographed bulletin that gives tables and lists of suggestions. ’ 
A few typical extracts from the bulletin will illustrate the character j 
of the whole. 

First, tables may be quoted which summarize the answers given 
by teachers in the elementary schools to questions about aims of 
reading instruction and about shortcomings of pupils. 


CuiEF AIMS OF READING INSTRUCTION 


Ability to get 309 
Desire for good literature... 144 
Mechanics of reading. 97 
4 q 
Develop reading: ability... 4 


SHORTCOMINGS OF PupPits’ READING ATTAINMENTS 
Reading mechanical, lack of comprehension... 180 


Lack of sufficient preparation in phonics..... 70 
Poor preparation in mechanics of reading... .. 32 
Limited vocabulary ............. 31 q 
Limited knowledge of English language...... 22 4 
Inability to recognize new words............ 18 i 
Word readers, not phrase readers......... 
Two tables may be quoted to show methods of arousing interest ‘ 


and the changes which have resulted from co-operative study of 
the problems of instruction in reading. 


Means USED TO AROUSE INTEREST 
1. Conversation 
2. Pictures 
3- Questions 
4. Record of scores in silent reading 
5. Socialized discussion 
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. Dramatization 

. Interesting introduction 

. Correlation with other subjects 

. Group competition 

10. Select interesting material 

11. Word games 


How Doers Your TEACHING OF READING DIFFER FROM THAT OF 
A YEAR AGO? 
. More silent reading 
. More discussion 
More intensive reading 
. More time on phrasing 
. Use reading tests 
. More stress on speed ana comprehension 
. More oral reading 
. More phonics 
. Greater provision for individual differences 
. Extensive reading of many books 
. Special work with slow children 
. More stress on vocabulary 
. More supervised reading 
. More dramatization 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD OF DULUTH 


An upheaval in the school system of Duluth, Minnesota, has 
brought into existence a new board of education. We are not 
concerned here with the local situation or with the details of the 
controversy. There is one aspect of the present situation which is 
of general interest. The Taxpayers’ League is afraid that the new 
board is going to go backward in the methods of doing business 
and has issued a bulletin entitled Star Chamber Committees. 
This bulletin is so explicit and concrete in its description of the 
evils of standing committees that a section is well worth quoting. 

On the first page is the question: “Shall the school board 
transact its business in regular session with all nine members taking 
a hand in affairs, or shall committees meet in groups of three behind 
the closed doots of private offices ?” 

On the remaining pages are the following paragraphs: 

Until two years ago, the school board functioned through three standing 
committees, namely, administration and finance, schools, and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds. 
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Each of the three committees had an adminstrative officer directly respon- 
sible to it. The committee on administration and finance controlled the work 
of the chief clerk. The committee on schools supervised the work of the 
superintendent, and the committee on buildings and grounds was in charge of 
the work of the architects and chief engineer. The effect of the system was 
that it produced a three-headed organization that combined both administrative 
and legislative functions. 

In September, 1921, the Taxpayers’ League suggested that the committee 
system be discontinued and further recommended that the routine of adminis- 
tration be centered in the office of the superintendent of schools. The school 
board adopted the latter recommendation to a limited degree but did not 
approve the proposition to abolish committees until July 6 of this year. On 
that date the board voted to assume the functions of the buildings and grounds 
committee, and a few days later the committee on schools dissolved of its own 
volition. Since then, all matters affecting the schools have been transacted 
by the nine board members acting as a committee of the whole. 

The first plan of reorganization that has been voiced by any of the members 
of the school board is a proposal to “go back” to the “standing committee 
system”’ of doing business. 

It is not known whether this proposal meets with the approval of a majority 
of the board, but it is certain that a vigorous attempt will be made to revert 
to the old plan. Unless the board members and the public are fully aware 
of the possible results of this system, they may give approval to something 
they will later regret. 

Standing committees for small-sized boards seldom work. They may 
function for a time, but the invariable rule is that eventually they fail. 

Members of a school board are elected to consider and pass on all school 
questions. Under the committee system each member has the right to raise 
questions regarding the work or reports of other committees, but when questions 
are raised they are not infrequently resented by the committeemen. Sometimes 
these questions are construed in a false light. Misunderstanding, therefore, 
leads to suspicion, and the progress of the board is jeopardized. 

Frequently committees develop the practice of granting mutual autocracy. 
An understanding is reached that ‘‘if you leave us alone, we will leave you 
alone.” 

Sometimes the reports of committees are the sole guidance that other 
members of the board have on matters of great importance. They accept the 
word of the committee when it is their privilege and duty to examine into the 
matter for themselves. 

The committee system facilitates the escaping of responsibility. Board 
members excuse themselves on the ground that the committee is responsible. 
The committee escapes responsibility on the ground that the board is 


responsible. 
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Finally, the committee system lends itself to easy manipulation. No 
better scheme can be devised for concealing acts than to have committees. 

It is hoped that the board will not re-establish the system of standing 
committees. 

WHY TEACHERS FAIL 

Louis D. Huddleston collected, during the summer session of 
the Indiana University, a series of judgments from teachers and 
administrators as to the reasons why teachers fail. 

The reason which is ranked first in importance is “ignorance of 
the best methods of presenting the subject.” The second reason 
is “ignorance of subject-matter.” In order, following these two, 
are “laxity in administration of rules and regulations relating 
directly to behavior,” “insufficient daily preparation,” “lack of 
interest in the work of teaching,” ‘‘defective personality,” and 
others. At the bottom of the list are “gossiping,” ‘‘ tardiness,” 
“remained too long,” and ‘‘use of tobacco.” These examples do 
not complete the list but give the extremes. In the middle are 
“poor health,” “outside interests,” and others. 

It is interesting to note in the long table of judgments which 
Mr. Huddleston has compiled that the judgments of the super- 
intendents and of the teachers run very closely parallel. The 
superintendents lay more stress on daily preparation than do 
teachers; the teachers emphasize lack of interest in the work of 
teaching somewhat more than do superintendents. 

Perhaps the distribution of emphasis between knowledge of 
methods and knowledge of subject-matter is not very significant, 
because both items rank high in the list. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the consensus of all who took part in the inquiry was 
in favor of defective methods as the most important cause of 
failure. The judgment often expressed in academic groups is that 
subject-matter is all-important. The testimony of practical school 
people evidently puts method on a par with subject-matter. 


| 
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UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST-GRADE TEACHING. I° 


S. C. PARKER anp ALICE TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose-—The purpose of these articles is to give teachers, 
supervisors, and superintendents a general understanding of the 
recent movement to unify the kindergarten and the first grade by 
co-ordinating closely the activities of the pupils in these grades. 

Curriculum and methods continuous and delightful—In such a 
unified program, there is no break between the two grades in curricu- 
lum or in methods. Plays and games, construction and drawing, 
and the study of social life and nature, which were once considered 
the peculiar curriculum of the kindergarten, now continue through 
the first grade. On the other hand, reading, once considered 
unsuited to kindergarten children, is introduced in the kindergarten 
for some as soon as their mental age assures the successful learning 
of this useful art. The reading which is taught, however, is not 
the ‘‘scourge of infancy,” as Rousseau called it in 1762. Instead, 
the reading methods are so playful and delightful that the children 
find in them the same pleasure that they experience in listening 
to nursery rhymes and fairy-tales and quickly have opened to them 
the road to the fairy-land of children’s books. 

No conflict between kindergarten idealism and essential social 
skills —The writers sympathize strongly with the idealistic motives 
that actuated pioneer American kindergartners in their efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of young children and to bring more enjoy- 
ment and more socialized experience into their lives. On the other 
hand, we also value very highly the essential social skills in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic which the primary school has emphasized 
historically in response to definite social needs. We see no neces- 


« This is the first of a series of articles on this topic. The series will be reprinted 
and sold in pamphlet form by the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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sary conflict between these two positions but feel that both kinder- 
garten activities and these essential social skills can be merged 
in the education of children from five to seven years of age ina 
manner completely in keeping with the mental ages of the pupils. 

Main divisions of the discussion.—The discussion will be divided 
into the following sections: I. History of the unifying of kinder- 
garten and first-grade education. II. Social and psychological 
objectives in the unified program. III. Selecting the curriculum 
content. IV. Psychological organization and adaptation within 
the curriculum. V. Physical conditions and equipment. VI. Class 
organization and the daily program. VII. The general spirit of 
teaching and learning in the unified program. 


SECTION I. HISTORY OF THE UNIFYING OF KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST-GRADE EDUCATION 

Period of experimentation.—The movement to unify kindergarten 
and first-grade education had gained considerable momentum in 
the United States by 1907-8, as evidenced by the publication in 
those years of two important yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education in which the co-ordination of the two 
grades was a central theme. Since that date, the scientific basis 
for the movement has been greatly clarified, especially through 
the study of the “mental ages” of children; and the practical 
unification has been actually accomplished in many schools. It is 
the purpose of this division of the discussion to trace briefly the 
historical change from the isolated kindergartens and first grades 
of the earlier days to the unified organizations of today. 

Sections of the discussion.—We shall divide our discussion of the 
history of this movement into the following sections: (1) the old- 
fashioned first grade, (2) the isolated kindergarten, and (3) the 
unified kindergarten and first grade. 


I. THE OLD-FASHIONED FIRST GRADE 

Examples of A-B-C school and early dame school.—While it is 
still possible to find many old-fashioned first grades in which young 
children spend a dreary year in acquiring little more than a small 
amount of skill in reading, we shall, for purposes of illustration, use 
an example from the olden times and quote descriptions of an 
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A-B-C school and of a dame school in New England about 1800. 
The account of these schools was written by a man who had entered 
an A-B-C school in Boston in 1805. Speaking of the old gentleman 
who, with his wife and widowed daughter, kept the school, the 
author says: 

By him was I taught my A, B, C, D, E, F, G, my a, b, abs, and my 
e, b, ebs, after the old, old way—praised because ancestral—the old gentleman 
holding an old book in his old hand, and pointing, with an old pin, to the old 
letters on the old page, and making each of us chicks repeat their several 
names, till we could tell them by sight, though we did not know what it was all 
SOL-t aes is [We spent] four or five weeks in acquiring complete knowledge 
of the twenty-six arbitrary marks constituting the English alphabet. ... . 

From this school I was removed to another, Madam Tileston’s, . . . where 
I was taught elementary reading and spelling, after the same ancestral fashion; 
that is, I received about twenty minutes of instruction each half day, and as 
school was kept three hundred and sixty minutes daily, I had the privilege of 
forty minutes’ worth of teaching and three hundred and twenty minutes’ 
worth of sitting still (if I could) which I could not—playing, whispering, and 
general waste of time, though occasionally a picture book relieved the dreary 
monotony. 

My dislike of confinement at busy nothingness, love of mischief, [etc.] 

. often entitled me to Madam Tileston’s customary punishment of sundry 

smart taps on the head with the middle finger of her right hand;—said finger 
being armed . . . . with a large and rough steel thimble.* 


Origins of old-fashioned first grades. Two motives—The social 
motives which led to the establishment of these early primary 
schools were twofold: (1) commerical and (2) religious, as brought 
out in the following paragraphs. 

Commercial motives early found in medieval cities—We find 
the commercial motive operating clearly in Western Europe as 
soon as commercial cities had developed to the point where the 
merchants realized the need for schools to train clerks in the elements 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Sometimes these schools were 
established by public authorities, but frequently they were mere 
private ventures, as suggested in the following quotation: 

City clerks, vagrant ecclesiastics and scholars, pious sisters and nuns, or 


secular women for the purpose of earning their livelihood, or a little extra 
income, offered to instruct little children in numbers, reading, and writing, 


tH. K. Oliver, ‘‘Reminiscences,” Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
XXVI (1876), pp. 210-11. 
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as they had learned these arts themselves. ... . Such teachers for children 
are mentioned in Frankfort on the Main as early as 1364; women teachers 
are spoken of in Speier in 1362; in Mayence before 1300.* 


Religious motives——Examples of the operation of religious 
motives in the early establishment of primary schools are found in 
both Catholic and Protestant communities. 

Schools of the Christian Brethren in France (1684).—The most 
notable example of the early establishment of Catholic primary 
schools is found in the very successful efforts of the Brethren of 
the Christian Schools in opening hundreds of such schools in France. 
The motive of social service to the poor was primary in the thought 
of La Salle (1651-1719), a wealthy Frenchman of noble family 
and a canon of the cathedral at Rheims, who established this order 
in 1684, after some earlier experiences in organizing a number of 
charity schools for boys. By the time of the French Revolution 
(1789), the schools of the organization included some 63,000 children. 

Religious preamble of Puritan school law of 1647.—One of the 
clearest instances of the operation of the religious motive in the 
establishment of schools for teaching reading and writing is con- 
tained in the law passed by the Puritan legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1647. It reads in part as follows: 

It being one chief point of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, by keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading from the use of tongues, that so 
at last the true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded by false 
glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, that learning might not be buried in the grave 
of our fathers in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors, 
—It is therefore ordered that every township in this jurisdiction, after the Lord 
has increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall resort to him 
to write and read. 


Clear social needs for three R’s in old-fashioned primary grades.— 
The examples which we have given of the establishment of primary 
schools in response to practical commercial needs or to religious 
motives help us to realize why the old-fashioned primary school 
placed so much emphasis on the essential social skills in reading, 


tE. Nohle, in Report of the United States Commissioner of Education (1897-98), 
Vol. I, pp. 24-25. 
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writing, and arithmetic. Although it is possible to give examples 
in which either the practical commercial motive or the religious 
motive operated predominantly, it is likely that both motives pre- 
vailed in many schools. As time went on, however, certain changes 
took place in the motives for teaching these skills. For example, 
while the religious motive was retained in parochial schools, it 
declined or disappeared in most of the public schools of America 
as a reason for teaching reading. On the other hand, when our 
democracy developed, the need for skill in reading for purposes of 
good citizenship was a strong incentive for emphasizing this sub- 
ject. In every case, however, whether the motive was commercial, 
religious, or civic, we find the work of the old-fashioned first grade 
é conceived primarily in terms of certain essential social skills which 
‘ the pupils would need in society at large. If now we turn our 
é attention to the origin and early development of the kindergarten, 
we shall see how radically different were its original purposes and 
why, consequently, it remained for so long unco-ordinated with 
the first grade. 
2. THE ISOLATED KINDERGARTEN 

Origin. Outcome of Rousseau’s movement to adapt teaching to 
pupils’ capacities and interests—The contrast between the old- 
fashioned first grade and the kindergarten, which we suggested in 
the last paragraph, is clearly expressed in the words of Rousseau, 
the French literary genius who originated the enthusiastic interest 
in childhood that later gave rise to the kindergarten. In the 
Preface to his Emile, a book on education that set European educa- 
tional thought on fire following 1762, Rousseau said: 

We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas we have of it, the 
farther we go the farther we wander from the right path. Those who are 
[deemed] wisest are attached to what is important for men to know, without con- 
sidering what children are able to apprehend. ‘They are always looking for the 
man in the child, without thinking of what he was before he became a man. 
This is the study upon which Iam most intent. ... . Begin, then, by studying 
your pupils more thoroughly, for it is very certain that you do not know them. 


Now, if you read this book of mine with this purpose in view, I do not believe 
that it will be without profit to you. 


Educational revolution inspired by Rousseau led to kindergarten.— 
Thus Rousseau proposed to consider education, not in terms of 
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‘what it is important for men to know,” not in terms of the essential 
social skills that may be necessary for man’s religious, commercial, 
and civic activities, but in terms of “what children are able to 
apprehend”; in terms of the instincts and capacities of each child, 
his mental and physical needs, his possible achievements at different 
ages, etc. This new basis for primary education inspired the 
greatest revolution in educational thinking that Europe has ever 
witnessed and eventually led to the founding of the first kinder- 
garten by Friedrich Froebel in the little Prussian village of Blanken- 
burg, in 1837." 

Froebel’s three principles: (1) social imitation, (2) learning through 
expression, (3) systematized play.—In carrying out Rousseau’s sug- 
gestions to “study your pupils more thoroughly,” Froebel reached 
three fundamental conclusions that will probably prove permanently 
valuable in the education of children from five to seven years of age. 
These are the following: 

(1) That such children are usually intensely interested in play- 
fully imitating the activities of their elders, as in playing house, 
playing store, playing fireman, etc., and thus acquire many useful 
social ideas, attitudes, and habits. This may be called the principle 
of social imitation. 

(2) That children of this age are commonly interested in building 
and constructing, in modeling in sand and clay, in drawing, singing, 
skipping, and in other forms of motor activity; and that they may, 
through these activities, acquire useful information, artistic taste 
and skills, practice in thinking and designing, habits of harmless 
enjoyment, etc. This may be called the principle of learning 
through motor expression. 

(3) That children of this age are commonly interested in the 
traditional or conventional plays and games of childhood and that 
these may be used systematically to attain much of the knowledge, 
skill, enjoyment, and moral development that is appropriate to 
this age. This may be called the principle of systematized plays 
and games. 


« For a detailed account of the historical connection between the Rousseau move- 
ment and Froebel, with Pestalozzi as the most important intermediate link, see S. C. 
Parker’s History of Modern Elementary Education (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912), pp. 
274-75, 292, and 434-38. 
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Contrast with social skills as aims of first grade-——Thus we have 
three principles for the education of little children that are derived, 
as Rousseau proposed, from the observation of such children. These 
we have called the principles of (1) social imitation, (2) learning 
through motor expression, and (3) learning through systematized 
plays and games. We have chosen these three principles to 
typify Froebel’s permanent influence on primary education and have 
left out certain others which time has tended to discredit or which 
earlier educational reforms had popularized. By thus simplifying 
our statement of the principles of kindergarten education, we are 
able to clarify the contrast between them and the motives for the 
work of the old-fashioned first grade, in which almost the entire 
emphasis fell on adult social skills, with little regard for the possi- 
bilities of profitable development and learning that are found in 
children’s imitative and playful activities. Having made this 
contrast clear, we shall now note briefly how the isolated kinder- 
garten was enthusiastically propagated in America from 1870 to 1900. 

Adoption of the isolated kindergarten in America, 1870-1900.— 
The introduction and the adoption of the kindergarten in the United 
States have been described in detail by Nina C. Vandewalker in 
her book entitled The Kindergarten in American Education.» From 
her discussion we may derive the following impressions: 

(1) We owe our first kindergartens in America to well-educated 
democratic German immigrants who were in sympathy with the 
unsuccessful German revolution of 1848 and who came to America 
where they could live in accordance with their democratic aspira- 
tions. The most notable of these Germans was Carl Schurz 
(1829-1906), who later became one of America’s foremost citizens. 
In the home of Mrs. Schurz, in Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855, 
was established the first kindergarten in the United States. In 
subsequent years, other kindergartens were established in other 
cities where many Germans had settled. 

(2) A few influential Americans early lent their aid to the propa- 
gation of the kindergarten idea. The most notable of these was 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, of New England, who devoted many 
years of energetic service to the movement, after her interest was 
aroused about 1856-59. 

t Macmillan Co., 1908. Pp. xiv+274. 
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(3) At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, a 
model kindergarten was conducted, which attracted favorable 
notice from thousands of visitors from all over the country and 
thus contributed strongly to the propagation of kindergarten senti- 
ment. 

(4) The philanthropic interest in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of little children, particularly in congested city districts, 
was a strong factor in the opening of many kindergartens. Philan- 
thropic individuals, churches, women’s clubs, etc., frequently 
participated in the movement from such humanitarian motives. 

(5) The most notable early adoption of the kindergarten by a 
large public-school system was in St. Louis in 1873. The success 
of the undertaking there showed the possibilities of public-school 
kindergartens; but it was not until the decade 1890-1900 that they 
became common. The development of public kindergartens was 
retarded by two factors: (1) the added expense and the consequent 
increase in taxes which the community would have to bear and (2) 
the fact that children below six years of age could not be legally 
entered in the schools of some states. 

Reasons for enthusiasm for the kindergarten.—A striking feature 
of the movement to establish kindergartens in America was the enthu- 
siasm of its proponents—their intense interest and belief in its values 
and possibilities. We may note briefly four reasons for this enthusi- 
asm, namely, (1) the natural interest, particularly of women, in 
happy expressions of child-life, (2) the philanthropic interest in 
relieving suffering and in increasing happiness, (3) the practical, 
usable system of materials, games, songs, etc., (4) the interest in a 
mystical cult with a more or less meaningless, incomprehensible 
language and ritual. We may illustrate each one of these briefly. 

(1) Women’s interest in happy expressions of childhood.—The 
natural interest in the happy expressions of child-life is illustrated 
by the impression made on visitors by the singing and rhythmic 
games of the kindergarten. Thus, in speaking of the model kinder- 
garten at the Philadelphia exposition, Miss Vandewalker says, 
“The enclosure for visitors was always crowded, many of the 
onlookers being hewers of wood and drawers of water who were 
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attracted by the sweet singing and spellbound by the lovely 
spectacle.’ 

(2) Philanthropic interest in relieving distress—The appeal 
of the kindergarten to the philanthropic interests is brought out 
in the following quotation: 

Centering among, and concerning itself with, the children of the poor, 
and having for its aim the elevation of the home, it was natural that the kinder- 
garten as a philanthropic movement should win great and early favor. The 
mere fact that the children of the slums were kept off the streets, and that they 
were made clean and happy by kind and motherly young women; that the child 
thus being cared for enabled the mother to go about her work in or outside 
the home—all this appealed to the heart of America, and America gave freely 
to make these kindergartens possible. Churches established kindergartens, 
individuals endowed kindergartens, and associations were organized for the 
spread and support of kindergartens in nearly every large city.? 


(3) Practical, usable system of materials, games, songs, etc-—The 
third reason for the enthusiastic establishment of kindergartens 
was the practical character of the ready-made materials. These 
could be purchased in sufficient quantities for a kindergarten at 
comparatively small cost. Moreover, the technique of teaching 
with them was so highly standardized that young teachers could 
easily acquire considerable skill through their training courses 
and be sent out into kindergartens prepared to succeed with their 
teaching. 

(4) Enthusiasm for high-sounding mystical phrases.—Finally, 
the interest aroused by the more or less meaningless, incompre-' 
hensible language and ritual of the cult of early kindergartens 
illustrates one of the most common characteristics (Shall we say 
“failings” ?) of human nature. Humorous examples of this general 
failing abound among our “‘nicest”’ people, whether these are poorly 
educated or well educated. For example, we overheard two well- 
educated girls, on their way to a meeting of one of the newer religious 
sects, conversing as follows: First girl: ‘Have you read the lesson 
for today?” Second girl: “Yes, but I couldn’t understand it.” 

t Nina C. Vandewalker, The Kindergarten in American Education, p. 18. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1908. 

2 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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First girl: “Neither could I, but isn’t it fine to be in touch with 
these high things that you can’t understand ?” 

Ridiculed as “‘pedaguese’”’ by a recent writer—The tendency 
among pedagogs to invent and use such a mystical, mysterious 
language was cleverly satirized some years ago by a writer who called 
their language ‘‘pedaguese.”” He pointed out the fascination that 
has always lurked in such a language from the days of the ancient 
priests of Eygpt to the most recent writers on pedagogy. When 
such a language is the badge of initiation into a fashionable cult, 
it becomes even more fascinating to many persons, although others, 
at the same time, will be disgusted with it, consider it foolish, 
and ridicule the sect that uses it. Such was the case with the early 
kindergarten cult in the United States. 

High-sounding Froebelian symbolism kept kindergarten isolated.— 
Froebel was himself an expert in this sort of mystical juggling of 
words, as illustrated in the following quotations from his Pedagogics 
of the Kindergarten. 

The child perceives in the ball the general expression of each object as well 
as of itself as a self-dependent whole and unity .. . . so the child likes to 
employ himself with the ball, early in life, in order to cultivate and fashion 
himself, though unconsciously, through and by it, as that which is his opposite 
and yet resembles him.? 

The cube is to the child the representative of each continually developing 
manifold body. The child has an intimation in it of the unity which lies at 
the foundation of all manifoldness and from which the latter proceeds.? 


Under the title of “symbolism,” such quotations from Froebel 
became the central factor in the kindergarten creed for many of the 
early enthusiasts. Eventually, however, these beliefs became the 
rock on which kindergartners divided into two sects, the conserva- 
tives who believed in “symbolism” and the progressives who 
opposed it. As long as the “symbolists” held the field, the kinder- 
garten tended to remain isolated, unco-ordinated with the first 
grade in which the common-sense purpose of giving practical skill 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic stood in such marked contrast 
with the mystical ideals of symbolism. When the progressive 


t Friedrich Froebel, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, p. 32. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


2 Ibid., p. 105. 
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common-sense kindergartens, however, acquired greater influence 
and control, co-operation and co-ordination with the first grade 
were greatly facilitated. We shall now turn our attention to the 
manner in which this co-ordination or unification was brought 


about. 
3. THE UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


Four phases to be considered.—In tracing the development of 


.the unified kindergarten and first grade, we shall consider the fol- 


lowing points: (1) the extension upward of kindergarten activities 
into the first grade, (2) the extension downward of first-grade 
activities into the kindergarten, (3) the overlapping of the mental 
ages of groups from the kindergarten and the first grade, (4) the 
organization of unified training courses and unified supervision 
for kindergarten and first-grade teachers. 


(1) THE EXTENSION OF KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITIES INTO THE FIRST GRADE 


Three influences of kindergarten on first grade——The influence 
of the kindergarten movement in modifying the old-fashioned 
American first grade worked along three lines, namely, (1) a change 
in the general spirit of the work so as to make it more active and 
playful; (2) modification in the teaching of some of the standard 
first-grade subjects, such as music, which had been added to some 
of the old-fashioned American first grades during the nineteenth 
century;? (3) the introduction of new subjects, such as handwork 
and games. 

Method of influence. Teachers visited kindergartens.—A pleasing 
suggestion of how these first-grade changes were stimulated through 
visits of first-grade teachers to kindergartens is contained in the 
following paragraph by Miss Vandewalker. 


The primary teacher who visited a kindergarten could not fail to be 
impressed by the kindergartner’s attitude toward her children—by her 
co-operation with them in the spirit of comradeship, and by her sympathetic 
insight into their interests and needs. She was impressed no less by the chil- 
dren’s attitude toward their work, by the spontaneity of their interest, and by 
their delight in the use of the bright-colored material. The games were a revela- 
tion to her, since they showed that there could be freedom without disorder; 


« The position of music in the old-fashioned primary school varied with the pre- 
dominant religious influence. Puritanism neglected it, but some other sects emphasized 
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the interest which the children took in the kindergarten songs made her own 
drill on scales and intervals seem little better than drudgery; and the attractive- 
ness of the kindergarten room gave her helpful suggestions concerning the value 
of beauty as a factor in education. In short, recognizing that there was possible 
an order of things very different from that to which she was accustomed, she 
determined to profit by the lesson. If kindergarten procedure could be made 
so interesting, why not school procedure as well? Why, she asked, should 
there not be pictures upon the walls and plants in the windows in the primary 
room as well as in the kindergarten? Why should the kindergarten children 
have bright-colored material and the primary children none? Why could 
not the songs and many of the games used in the kindergarten be used also 
in the primary department? The educational leaders were beginning to ask 
the same questions, and to urge the utilization of childish activity in the primary 
grades, but no arguments were half so convincing as the example of the kinder- 
garten itself. As a result, the characteristic features of the kindergarten were 
to a greater or less degree adopted by the school. Exercises with kindergarten 
material became common, and kindergarten songs and games were incorporated 
into the procedure of the primary school.' 


Dewey’s laboratory school adopted kindergarten principles.— 
Among the schools in which this transformation of the primary 
work was greatly influenced by kindergarten principles and prac- 
tices was the famous laboratory or experimental school conducted 
at the University of Chicago by Professor John Dewey from 1896 
to 1901. In speaking of this influence, Dewey said: 


One of the traditions of the school is of a visitor who, in its early days, called 
to see the kindergarten. On being told that the school had not as yet estab- 
lished one, she asked if there were not singing, drawing, manual training, plays 
and dramatizations, and attention to the children’s social relations. When 
her questions were answered in the affirmative, she remarked, both triumphantly 
and indignantly, that that was what she understood by a kindergarten, and 
she did not know what was meant by saying that the school had no kindergarten. 
The remark was perhaps justified in spirit if not in letter. At all events, it 
suggests that in a certain sense the school endeavors throughout its whole course 
—now including children between four and thirteen—to carry into effect 
certain principles which Froebel was perhaps the first consciously to set forth.? 


t Nina C, Vandewalker, ‘‘The History of Kindergarten Influence in Elementary 
Education,” Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, 
Part II, p. 122. 


2 Elementary School Record, I (June, 1900), 142. Republished in the revised 
edition of Dewey’s The School and Society, p. 111. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1915. 
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Extension well under way by r910.—Through such influences 
as these, the first grades in many schools became permeated with 
the kindergarten spirit and kindergarten activities by 1910. We 
shall now turn to the opposite phase of the unification movement, 
namely, the extension of certain first-grade activities into the 
kindergarten. 


(2) THE EXTENSION OF FIRST-GRADE ACTIVITIES INTO THE KINDERGARTEN 


The problem.—Our problem, here, is to determine the place 
that arithmetic, writing, and reading have had and may punety 
have in the kindergarten. 

Arithmetic. Some kindergartens doing more than some first 
grades.—Strange to say, arithmetic, in the form of counting 
and measuring, has been more highly developed in some kinder- 
gartens than in many first grades. This is due to the fact that 
the games and the handwork of the kindergarten offer many natural 
opportunities for using counting and measuring; hence the pupils 
gain considerable facility in the practical use of simple numbers, 
including even easy fractions such as one-half. On the other hand, 
in those first grades where games and handwork are lacking, these 
natural opportunities for practice with numbers are lost. Since 
the original Froebelian kindergarten contained such number work, 
while the old-fashioned first grade frequently lacked it, we are here 
confronted not so much with the extension of a first-grade activity 
into the kindergarten as with the problem of fully utilizing in both 
grades the natural possibilities for arithmetical thinking that the 
activities of the children offer. 

Handwriting. Delayed by immature motor development—When 
we turn to handwriting, however, the opposite situation exists. 
The difficulty that even first-grade children have in making small 
movements has resulted in the minimizing of handwriting even in 
that grade. Hence, psychologically organized first grades call 
for only a small amount of handwriting, and this consists of large 
letters made either on the blackboard or with soft pencils on paper. 
The same fact concerning the psychological strain from small 
movements led progressive kindergartens to abandon such activities 
as weaving and interlacing with small materials which were carried 
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on in the earlier kindergartens. Consequently, we see that hand- 
writing can have little place in the kindergarten. 

Reading. Complex problem resulting from variation in mental 
ages.—The subject of reading offers a different case from either 
arithmetic or handwriting, because, although the teaching of 
reading was seldom found in the isolated kindergarten, it is quite 
appropriate and valuable for certain kindergarten children who 
are mentally capable of making easy progress with it. On the other 
hand, it is clearly unadapted to other kindergarten children of 
lower grades of mental ability, just as it is not adapted to some 
first-grade children of low intellectual ability. Thus the introduc- 
tion of reading into the kindergarten offers a much more complex 
problem than we encountered in considering arithmetic and hand- 
writing. We may approach this problem in a reasonable manner 
by reviewing and applying the two sets of facts brought out in our 
history of the old-fashioned first grade and the isolated kindergarten. 
The first of these will show the social value of reading; and the 
second, its psychological adaptation to many kindergarten children 
of high mental ability. 

Social value. Reading is the great tool of civilization—From 
our study of the old-fashioned first grade, we learned that when 
society in the past organized a primary school to meet a definite 
social need, the one essential social skill that it emphasized first 
was skill in reading. We found this true, not only in the case of 
commercial needs, but also in the case of the most idealistic religious 
and civic needs. If space had permitted, we could have shown 
that while handwriting was frequently omitted from important 
primary schools (as in Boston) and while arithmetic was frequently 
omitted except in the large commercial cities (as in New Nether- 
lands), reading was always present. Thus society regarded reading 
as of primary value in meeting its well-defined social needs; reading 
was the primary social tool, the primary subject in the primary 
school. Moreover, it takes little insight into the essentials of 
civilization as contrasted with barbarism to see that society has 
always been right in placing this high social value on skill in reading. 

Child value of reading. Enjoyed by kindergarten pupils of 
adequate mental age-——If{ now we turn our attention back to the 
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origin of the isolated kindergarten, we recall that it grew out of 
Rousseau’s contention that we should consider, not merely ‘what 
it is important for men to know,” but rather “what children are 
able to apprehend.” In applying this principle to primary educa- 
tion, Rousseau falsely concluded that reading was “the scourge 
of infancy.”” It is easy to show, however, (1) that reading is not 
only clearly among those subjects that many bright pupils of five 
or five and one-half years of age are able to apprehend but quite 
in keeping with their great delight in nursery rhymes and fairy- 
tales, (2) that through learning it their enjoyment of life is greatly 
increased and their experiences greatly enriched, and (3) that the 
modern gameful methods of teaching it are frequently far more 
in keeping with the playful life of childhood than the incomprehen- 
sible symbolism and fine muscular movements of the old conserva- 
tive kindergartens. 
[To be continued] 
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A NATIONALIZED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


M. G. CLARK 
Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, Iowa 


The writer wishes to emphasize, before beginning the develop- 
ment of his thesis, that he is in no sense debating the merits of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. Neither is he discussing Referendum No. 40 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Rather, his 
purpose is to submit for consideration certain general principles of 
educational administration and to present as the basis of that 
administration a statement of the fundamental purposes which pub- 
lic education must seek to subserve. 

“Extremes of statement” rather than “means of truth” are 
too often presented for discussion. “Extremes of statement”’ 
can rarely be accepted with any assurance of safety. Truth is 
usually conservative in its appeal. This is true when we consider 
the problem of federal control or state control of education. Neither 
extreme statement of the type commonly heard in dealing with 
this problem will stand the light of scientific analysis. Statement 
A, that “a unified, universally efficient nation demands a national 
system of public schools,” assumes that all education should become 
a national function. Statement B, that “the spirit of democracy, 
as well as the American Constitution, requires that education be 
left to the states,”’ assumes that all education is the proper function 
of the state. 

This discussion, while maintaining that the direction of public 
education should be centralized largely in local units and under 
state control, will endeavor to show that there are elements of 
truth in both of the extreme statements and consequently that 
neither can ultimately be accepted to the exclusion of the other. 

Statement B evidently assumes that the Constitution of the 
United States guarantees to each individual state the right to 
regulate, and provide the means for, the education of its youth. This 
position is doubtless based on the tenth amendment to the Consti- 
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tution which affirms that the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution or prohibited by it to the states are 
reserved to the states respectively and to the people. Since educa- 
tion as a national function falls within the provision of this amend- 
ment we may interpret the Constitution as providing that education 
per se is unquestionably a right of the state and is therefore pro- 
hibited to the federal government. 

The Constitution, however, must be interpreted, not in part, 
but in whole. A further study of the Constitution reveals in the 
first section a clause that we cannot afford to neglect in the consider- 
ation of so important a question. This clause reads, “Congress 
shall have power to ... . provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” Any real educator must 
concede that the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States depend on the education and intelligence of the citizenship 
of the nation far more, if you please, than on any other one factor. 
A democracy is built on the intelligent co-operation of its citizen- 
ship in government affairs. Its foundation is education. Educa- 
tion, therefore, is fundamental to its general welfare and must fall 
within the scope of its governmental powers. 

The question at issue is: To what extent may the federal govern- 
ment enter into the educational scheme of the nation in order that 
it may provide an intelligent and patriotic citizenship that in turn 
shall guarantee its common defense and general welfare ? 

Democracy is a much abused word. In its social and economic 
application it often occurs that two contending groups may each 
claim to be actuated by purely democratic motives. Each claims 
to find reason for its contention solely in the interests of the people. 

Statement B evidently assumes that education as a state function 
is in some peculiar way more democratic than education as a national 
function. By analogy we might claim that education as a county 
function is more democratic than education as a state function, 
that education as a city function is more democratic than education 
as a county function, and that education as a school district function 
is more democratic than education as a city or town function. The 
reasoning seems to be that the smaller the unit of control, the more 
democratic the product. Such an argument is, of necessity, falla- 
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cious and is usually a matter of party pandering for public applause. 
The size of a functioning unit can in no way determine the democ- 
racy of the unit. Democracy is a matter of principle of action, 
not a matter of the size of the unit. Democracy is a matter of the 
unselfish application of the law of human brotherhood, not a matter 
of the action of a small interested group. In fact, small groups 
may be more easily manipulated for class purposes or for the benefit 
of certain interests than a larger group of democratically-minded 
people. 

We need to get a clearer vision, educationally, of the term 
“democracy.” It is too often defined, in the mind of an individual, 
as the welfare of his class or group. He and his group are demo- 
cratic. The laborer is prone to restrict democracy to the common 
welfare of the laboring group. The farmer considers truly demo- 
cratic only that policy that is tested by his “‘dirt principles.”” The 
employer is prone to interpret democracy as the welfare of the 
employing class and to consider all antagonistic idealism as bolshe- 
vism. The capitalist would restrict democracy to material welfare 
and the conservation of money values. He regards any tendency 
to break within the walls of his conservatism as extreme radicalism. 

So, too, we often interpret democracy in terms of governmental 
units. We may think of it as the welfare of the particular commu- 
nity in which we reside, without reference to the larger organization, 
the city, the county, or the state. It is this peculiar idea of democ- 
racy that hides our moneys and credits from the tax gatherer’s 
eyes. Again, we may think of democracy as including only the 
welfare of our own state and fail to remember that state lines are 
but imaginary and that we cannot separate our own welfare from 
the welfare of our neighbors. 

Some of us have made democracy co-extensive only with our 
own nationalism and have forgotten that the welfare of one people 
is inseparable from the welfare of all peoples. We are just now 
passing through an international crisis that can never be adjusted 
until all people shall spell democracy in terms of the other man 
and the other man’s interests and rights in the world. 

An analysis of the word as most commonly used will reveal 
the fact that we are wont to express democracy in terms of unit 
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selfishness and make ourselves believe that we are crying democracy 
from the housetops when we seek only to maintain the advantages 
of the farm bloc, the manufacturer’s bloc, the Wall Street bloc, 
the laborer’s b’»c, or some other bloc. We might possibly, in our 
own educational group, discover that some of us are interpreting 
democracy in terms of an educational bloc in which we include 
the interests of educators and of educational systems and educa- 
tional means, rather than the daily needs and individual develop- 
ments of the greatest democracy—the democracy of childhood. 

In discussing the question, therefore, which we have before us 
and in which “the spirit of democracy” appears as so important 
a factor, we need to separate ourselves from all prejudices and 
all purely selfish ambitions and consider the question only in the 
light of the welfare of the child, the welfare of the state, and the 
welfare of the nation. 

The writer holds that the spirit of democracy does not necessarily 
preclude a national voice in educational control. 

All that has been said thus far has been said only for the purpose 
of clearing the field of action. The reader is doubtless thinking, 
“This paper is but another defense of Statement A. It is but 
another plea for the establishment of federal control of education.” 
The writer believes that federal control is un-American—not 
undemocratic. He believes that federal control would be nationally 
unwise and economically inefficient but not unconstitutional. He 
believes that both Statement A and Statement B contain certain 
elements of administrative truth that must be harmonized into an 
efficient working plan or scheme for educational administration. 
He believes that such harmony of co-operation from individual to 
school district, to county, to state, to federal government must 
be secured before the real spirit of democracy shall become evident 
in our educational life. He maintains the necessity of the ascend- 
ancy of the local interest and the state influence over educational 
administration, but he recognizes that the federal government has 
a vital interest in the education of its youth, in the inculcation 
of ideals of Americanization and ideals of citizenship. He, there- 
fore, contends that in the working out of a scheme of education, 
which shall finally bring us to an efficient understanding of the 
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spirit of democracy, we must provide for a federal eye on federal 
welfare. 

Education must subserve the needs and preserve the educational 
rights of the individual, of the local community, and of the state, 
as well as of the nation. Consequently, in building up a system 
of education we must assure ourselves that each of these needs and 
each of these rights are guaranteed. The true spirit of democracy 
will guarantee to each its place in this scheme. It will fix the degree 
of importance of each factor in the educational plan and devise 
means by which each department shall be held within its own sphere 
of educational influence. The child can understand America, 
American principles, and American responsibilities only by coming 
into daily educational contact with each phase of American govern- 
ment. 

In an earlier paragraph, it was stated that we must formulate 
in our national mind a statement of the fundamental purposes 
that public education seeks to subserve before we can establish 
intelligently the basis of its control. Its control must never be 
antagonistic to its purpose. An antagonistic control would stifle 
the very life of the organization which we seek to establish. These 
fundamental purposes are of a threefold nature: 

1. The instinctive purpose. By this we mean that phase of 
education whereby the bird teaches its young to fly; the cat teaches 
its kitten to mouse; the wolf teaches its whelp methods for its own 
protection and for the sustenance of life. Human education, 
therefore, is, first of all, instinctive. The parent seeks to provide 
for his child the means, methods, and materials whereby it may 
meet the problems of human life efficiently and build for itself 
among its fellows a place of honor, respect, and service. Into 
this phase of education enter the family ambitions, the family 
traditions, the family heritage, and the family ideals. All of the 
successes, failures, and genetic controls of family history have a 
part in the educational plans for the child. Family industry, family 
economics, prides, honors, and, in short, all that constitutes the 
family atmosphere must be recognized as its background. But, 
over and above all, controlling all, is the spirit of love and sacrifice 
whereby parenthood seeks to project itself through the life of its 
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young into a better inheritance and a better surrounding. Any 
system of education which we build up in America must start with 
this foundation. The place of the home in the scheme of education 
must be guaranteed. American democracy can never take complete 
control of the child. It must recognize that above all stands the 
parent. Only when the welfare of the child or the welfare of society 
is threatened can the state or the nation take away from the parent 
the educational control of the child. 

2. The social, economic, and political welfare of the community 
and of the state constitutes the second purpose. All that has been 
said concerning the first purpose must in some way be harmonized 
with community and state welfare. While we must consider 
individual rights first, yet those same rights must often be submerged 
through their co-ordination with the rights and welfare of the group. 
Education is the only factor through which this co-ordinating 
process, this submerging of the individual. can be effected. Through 
education alone can harmonious relations between the individual 
and the group become assured. The education of the youth, 
therefore, becomes the inherent right and duty of the community 
and of the state. 

Civilization and socialized methods of life have arisen largely 
through the production of wealth and through the recognition 
of wealth as a factor in human progress. Wealth, however, is 
based on education. A fundamental element in the creation of 
wealth is desirability. Nothing constitutes wealth that does not 
possess desirability. Before it really becomes wealth, it must 
be more or less universally desirable. To the extent that it becomes 
more and more desirable, it becomes more and more valuable 
as a wealth element. Education is the supreme factor in creating 
permanent and universal desirability. Education destroys false 
wealth and creates true wealth. It is a trite saying that every 
dollar expended by a community or a state in efficient education 
is doubled or trebled in community or state wealth. Education 
is the most efficient factor in insuring the safety of wealth. Educa- 
tion provides the economic intelligence whereby wealth is not only 
created but efficiently put to use. All of these factors contribute 
to the social welfare, the political balance, and the economic stability 
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of the community and the state. These factors create the real 
state and guarantee to that state its economic and social safety and 
responsibility. 

Education, therefore, becomes of necessity the social, economic, 
and political problem of the state. We may say that it is the prob- 
lem of the state and that all other problems are subsidiary to it. 
The social and economic welfare of the community and the state is 
dependent on the efficiency of the educational system under its 
control. The life of the state, the perpetuity of the state, depends 
on its social and economic health. Consequently, the law of social 
and economic self-preservation, as well as the law of growth and 
prosperity, demands that the state shall have a large voice in the 
direction and administration of the education of its children. 

3. The individual, the community, and the state are cumulative 
factors in the building of our national democracy. Our national 
welfare is the keystone whereby the structure is held in place. 
There must be intelligent understanding of the national functions 
and responsibility for our national life if this keystone is to be kept 
in place. Intelligent understanding and responsibility can come 
only through the education of our youth to a right viewpoint of 
what constitutes national welfare. National welfare, therefore, 
is the third purpose that must be subserved in our plan of education. 
The various communities, towns, cities, and counties may be likened 
to the cellular tissue of the human body—the states to the larger 
bodily organs, and the nation to the body as a whole. Altogether 
they function as the great body politic which we consider our 
America—our government—our national democracy. It is quite 
evident, therefore, that the life, the very perpetuity, of this great 
organization is dependent on the health of each of its organizing 
factors. If there is a poison in a single community—cell—of this 
great organic body, there is danger that this poison will be circu- 
lated from cell to cell throughout the body as a whole. If the cellu- 
lar tissue hardens or decays faster than it can reproduce itself in 
living, healthy tissue, the whole structure must fall. If the indi- 
vidual cells are kept alive and functioning, the whole body will live. 
There is no reason why a democracy such as ours should not be 
eternal in its life. There is a possibility, however, that it may die 
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almost at a day’s notice. We cannot separate a single factor in 
this wonderful working national body organism without weakening 
the whole organization. Each factor contributes to its health; 
each factor contributes to its disease or to its decay. Each commu- 
nity is made up of the component individuals—chemical compo- 
nents—of the community cell, and since the national body politic 
is the entire accumulation of these cells, the education of the individ- 
ual becomes a vital matter to our national democracy. 

The third factor in the building of an educational system, 
therefore, and a factor which must not be overlooked, is the 
maintenance of the health, the life, and the perpetuity of our 
national democracy. To repeat again, there is constant need of 
a federal eye on our federal problems of Americanization and on 
our production of a stable American citizenship. 

There are certain definite positions that the writer is willing to 
defend concerning the organization and support of the American 
public schools: 

1. The initiative and the direct control of the public schools 
should remain a local unit, governed by a board of education, 
elected by the people, for the purpose of administering to the educa- 
tional needs of the community in which the school exists. The 
educational needs of the community may vary as communities 
vary. It is the duty of the board of education of the district and 
of its administrative officers to study the community and to organize 
and develop a system of schools that shall make for its educational 
betterment. It is their duty to provide such an educational curric- 
ulum as will best fit the youth of the community to make their 
life-work efficient and happy. The local unit alone can respect 
and know local parenthood. The local unit alone can react to 
family needs, to family desires, and to family ambitions and meet 
family prejudices. In other words, the organizing unit of the 
individual school must always remain in the hands of the local 
district. 

Since the larger values of the educational policy of a community 
return to the community itself, the community or local center 
should bear the larger part of the financial responsibility for the 
maintenance of the school. In working out a plan for the financial 
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distribution of the cost of a school system, approximately four- 
sevenths of this cost should be regarded as a legitimate local contri- 
bution. 

2. The state is the second factor of importance in the education 
of the child. It is the business of the state to secure uniformity 
of opportunity for all of its children and to guarantee to every 
child in the state a certain minimum educational inheritance. The 
local unit may expand this minimum education as it sees fit, but 
the state should guarantee this minimum of educational welfare 
in every district in the state. Consequently, the work of the state 
is largely to set and to maintain minimum educational standards. 
It is also the privilege of the state to keep before its citizens the 
larger educational vision. The fruit of educational inspiration 
is both material and immaterial wealth. It is the privilege of the 
state to plant educational vision that this sort of wealth may be 
increased and harvested. It is through this work of the state 
that the social and economic values of education find their proper 
function. The state, likewise, should bear a financial responsibility 
toward the education of its children. Its responsibility should 
be no less than one-half that of the local community. In other 
words, the financial responsibility of the state should be placed 
at two-sevenths of the educational cost. 

3. The federal government is, without question, the third factor 
in educational administration. It is the business of the federal 
government to lend its influence and its financial support to the 
production of American citizens. The test of the product of the 
schools is not to be found in its arithmetic, its algebra, or its 
Latin. The test of the public-school system is in the loyal service 
of its product. It is this phase of education in which our federal 
government should be particularly interested. Citizenship can 
be begotten only through the personality of loyal, red-blooded, 
true-hearted teachers who represent the highest type of American 
manhood and womanhood. The teaching body of the state should 
be characterized as clear-visioned, right-thinking, fearless leaders 
in community service. The crying need of America today is, 
not more teachers, but more teachers of a higher standard of person- 
ality—real men and real women in mind, heart, education, and 
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service. We want men and women chosen from the upper third 
of human power, culture, and leadership. It should be the duty 
of the federal government to place the profession of teaching on 
a par with law, medicine, and other professions in its desirability 
as a life-service. Until this is done, it is fruitless to discuss the 
raising of the standard of the American teacher. The federal 
government should definitely plan to encourage the very best 
of American boyhood and American girlhood to enter the teaching 
profession—to become citizenship leaders for future generations. 
The function of the federal government is to encourage and to 
insure this higher type of personality and of citizenship service 
among the teachers of the nation. 

To this end, the nation should be willing to contribute one-half 
as much toward the cost of education as is contributed by the state. 
One-seventh of the total cost of education, therefore, should be 
borne by the federal government, and this one-seventh should be 
applied particularly to the encouragement of a higher type of 
teaching personality and of leadership in the schools and community. 

Four-sevenths of the educational cost should be borne by the 
local district, two-sevenths by the state, and one-seventh by the 
federal government. This is an equitable distribution, and it 
represents in a fair way the respective educational responsibilities. 

In conclusion, it is urged that the final organization of educa- 
tional administration and educational support in this America of 
ours shall be found “‘in the larger spirit of democracy”’ that extends 
from the child to and through the community, the state, and the 
nation to a future national efficiency that shall insure the perpetuity 
of our country. 
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PRESENT-DAY ISSUES IN THE TEACHING 
OF HANDWRITING 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


Some years ago, the writer published in the Elementary School 
Journal an article’ on the teaching of handwriting. The material 
on which this article was based was gathered by means of a question- 
naire. Since that article was written a number of issues have arisen 
which were not at that time prominent in the minds of teachers 
or supervisors. On some of these present issues, light can be 
thrown by experimental investigation. Information regarding 
others must be derived from a more indirect application of the 
results of experiments or of general principles in educational 
psychology. 

The issues in question will be presented in the form of a series 
of statements which, in the opinion of the writer, represent the 
correct solution of these issues. While these statements are made 
at the outset in dogmatic form, the evidence on which they are 
based will be presented in support of each of them. 

Instruction in handwriting should be carefully adapted to the age 
of the learner. This principle and the issue with which it is con- 
cerned are not new. The reason for reiterating the principle is 
that the adaptation of instruction in handwriting to the age 
of the learner has not yet been satisfactorily worked out. Much 
progress has been made, and one may find schools in which the 
adaptation has been completely accomplished. Since there are 
many other schools in which sufficient differentiation is not made 
between the teaching of younger children and the teaching of older 
children, the main requirements of a differentiated program may 
be briefly summarized. 

The first requirement concerns the materials with which the 
child writes. It was formerly the custom to use pen and ink from 


1 Frank N. Freeman, ‘‘Some Issues in the Teaching of Handwriting,” Elementary 
School Journal, XII (September and October, 1911), 1-7, 53-59. 
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the beginning. It is now the practice in the more progressive school 
systems to use a pencil and unglazed paper for from one to two or 
more years. A still further adaptation to the inability of the 
first-grade child to make accurate movements is to give the first 
instruction at the blackboard. As the child becomes more skilful, 
he may use the more difficult materials. ‘The pen should probably 
not be introduced until the third grade. 

A second mode of adapting instruction to the child’s ability 
is to adjust the requirements or the standards of attainment to 
his age and degree of development. This statement may seem 
commonplace, but the principle is not, by any means, always 
adhered to. The two chief aspects of the standards are speed 
and quality. Both should be raised gradually from a very moderate 
standard in the first grade to the final standard in the sixth grade. 

Finally, the methods used in the various grades should differ, 
In the first grade, the child should write with a large, free movement 
and may, if he has a sloping desk, use the arm as a whole. As he 
acquires some speed in writing large letters with this whole arm 
movement, he may rest his arm on the desk and make smaller 
letters. As he does this, the fingers will take a larger part in the 
formation of the letters. Formal drill, in so far as it is used at all, 
should be applied chiefly above the primary grades. 

Careful adaptation should be made to individual differences. This 
again is not a new issue, but it is discussed here because adaptation 
to individual differences is still only imperfectly made. 

The first form of adaptation concerns the amount of practice 
which should be required of various individuals. In a formal 
subject like handwriting, in which an excess of skill is not of great 
importance to the majority of people, the child should be allowed 
to discontinue drill when he has arrived at a reasonable standard 
of excellence. There is good evidence that many children in the 
fifth grade write well enough to justify the school in allowing them 
to discontinue practice. This is true of a still larger number in 
the sixth grade. On the other hand, there are some children who 
should be required to continue handwriting drill after the class 
as a whole has reached the conclusion of its formal work in the 
subject. The selection of children for elimination from the class 
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or for continuance beyond the usual period of practice should, of 
course, be based on careful tests. 

Adaptation to individual peculiarities should be made with 
respect to position and type of movement. The variations in posi- 
tion which are allowed should concern the minor and not the major 
features. For example, some individuals place the forefinger 
on the penholder decidedly below the thumb, while others place 
it more nearly opposite the thumb. This variation is due, in part 
at least, to the structure of the hand. 

There is probably also a natural variation in the type of move- 
ment of different people. When an analysis is made of the rhythm 
or of the changes in speed within the writing stroke, it is found that 
there is considerable variation. Certain types of variation notice- 
ably afiect the quality of the writing. Marked irregularity in 
the speed of the movement on similar letters or on similar strokes 
causes poor writing. Other variations, however, while they affect 
the style of the writing, do not markedly affect its quality. For 
example, the movements made by one person may be rather abrupt. 
This results in angular writing. The movements of another person 
may be more even in speed. This results in a round style. Such 
variations as these are natural and should not be discouraged. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing statements, variations 
in form result from characteristic variations in the style of move- 
ment. We should, therefore, not expect a child to conform rigidly 
to a given pattern or model. 

A special problem in adaptation to individual differences is 
created by the preference of some children for the left hand. Should 
the left-handed child be allowed to write with his left hand, or 
should he be compelled to use his right hand? This question 
has been considered repeatedly, but it is not appropriate here to 
review at length the evidence on the matter. Opinion is divided, 
with writing supervisors, on the one hand, maintaining that all, 
or practically all, children should use the right hand, and educational 
psychologists, on the other hand, taking a somewhat less radical 
position. Writing supervisors emphasize the awkwardness of using 
the left hand in many situations, as, for example, when writing 
on a tablet chair. Educational psychologists recognize the fact 
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that left-handedness is a natural condition in a definite, though 
small, percentage of individuals and that such persons can perform 
an act of skill, such as writing, more easily with the left hand. To 
compel them to use the right hand multiplies their difficulties. 
There seems to be some evidence also that compelling the left- 
handed child to write with ki: right hand causes disturbance of 
speech. It seems reasonable that if the child is strongly left- 
handed he should be allowed to use his left hand in writing. If 
his preference is only slight, however, he should be persuaded 
to use his right hand. 

If the pupil is allowed to use his left hand, the position of the 
paper should be the reverse of that which is used by the right-handed 
pupil. The difficulty which left-handed pupils have in writing 
is very largely due to the fact that they try to write under condi- 
tions which are not at all suited to them and which were devised 
for pupils who use the other hand. Since no attention is given to 
teaching them how to adapt themselves to these peculiar con- 
ditions, it is surprising that they learn to write as well as they do. 
The position of the paper is governed by the fundamental principle 
that the line of writing should be perpendicular to the forearm. 
This permits the hand to swing across the page about the elbow 
as a pivot. A secondary principle, which is probably also a sound 
one, is that the down stroke should point toward the body. If this 
principle is applied in left-handed writing, with the paper in the 
position already prescribed, the writing will be backhanded. 
Informal experiments indicate that such backhanded writing is 
most natural to left-handed pupils. 

Class instruction and individual instruction are both of advantage. 
This issue is one which has become prominent in the recent past. 
Until the past three or four years, class work has been the rule. 
This is in harmony with the almost universal tradition and practice 
of all of our education. Recent experiments, however, have called 
attention to the advantages of individual practice, not only in hand- 
writing, but also in other subjects. 

Opinion is not unanimous concerning the extent to which 
individual instruction should be carried on. Educators differ 
regarding the range of subjects to which it can profitably be applied 
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and also concerning the extent to which it should be carried on 
in any given subject. If individual practice is of value at all, it 
is of value in a drill subject like handwriting. If we admit the 
advantage of some individual practice in handwriting, and I think 
we must, the question then becomes, Should individual practice 
displace class drill altogether, or is there a place also for some form 
of class exercise ? 

We need not dwell at length on the advantages of a judicious 
use of individual practice. We know that there are wide individual 
differences in the speed with which most pupils of the same grade 
or of the same age advance in skill. It is evident, furthermore, 
that it is a powerful stimulus to practice for the pupil to know his 
own score and to be allowed to make progress as rapidly as he can. 
The question is whether, in recognizing the stimulus which comes 
from individual endeavor and from the knowledge of one’s individual 
progress, we may not lose sight of certain advantages which inhere 
in class work even in a drill subject like handwriting. 

The probable advantages of class work are two at least. In the 
first place, there are certain features of an act of skill, like writing, 
which have to be mastered by all pupils and which evidently can be 
explained to the class as a whole. Such a feature is to be found in 
position. One can as readily, or nearly as readily, explain and illus- 
trate the features of good position to an entire group as to an individ- 
ual. In fact, it is quite possible that the discussion which accom- 
panies class exercises and the opportunity to watch other pupils 
may enable the pupils to grasp the instruction more readily than 
if it were given individually. There are a great many features 
which, like position, present difficulties common to all of the pupils. 
In a recent experiment in the educational use of motion pictures, 
a film was made to show good and poor positions in handwriting. 
When the typically poor positions were shown on the screen, it 
was very commonly remarked by teachers that the faults illus- 
trated are almost universal. This means that the problems which 
must be met by different pupils are in a very large measure similar 
problems. Even though the rates of attainment vary, the modes 
of procedure are alike. 
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The second advantage of group instruction is the stimulus which 
comes from emulation and the general sense of doing something 
in common with other persons. In our emphasis on individual 
ambition as a motive, we must not lose sight of the powerful effect 
of the stimulus of the group. 

If these conclusions are correct, the most advantageous mode 
of teaching is the judicious combination of class instruction and 
individual practice. Each method has sufficient advantages to 
make such a combination desirable. 

Emphasis on results should be used both as a stimulus and as an 
indication of the type of practice needed by the individual. Training 
in the process should also be given. This issue is related to the issue 
which has just been discussed but is not identical with it. In some 
quarters, training in writing consists in starting the pupil merely 
with an idea of the result which he should attain and giving him 
assistance only as his comparative failure to attain the result points 
to the need of specific instruction and help. There is, of course, 
an evident advantage in giving the pupil help when he has become 
conscious of the need of it through his failure to accomplish what 
he desires to accomplish. The pupil’s efforts should be pointed 
toward the accomplishment of some specific goal. He should 
always be striving for some definite result. The only question 
is whether he must in every instance be convinced of the connection 
between the training in a given process and the attainment of the 
result by having first failed to secure the result by his own unaided 
efforts. ‘To put it in another way, the question is whether the train- 
ing in the process must necessarily be of the incidental and scrappy 
character which results from this method. Is it never desirable 
to give the pupil an organized system of exercises? 

This issue will probably have to be determined by means of 
more extensive experiments than have yet been given to it. The 
modern emphasis on the incidental method, which consists in 
giving the pupil training at the point where he feels the need of it, 
is undoubtedly a wholesome reaction against the prolonged and 
meaningless drills which comprise for some the entire teaching of 
the subject. Whether we should go to the other extreme and give 
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training to the pupil only on demand and only on his recognition of 
the need of each item pertaining to the result is doubtful. It is 
probable that in this case, as in so many others, we shall find that 
the most advantageous procedure is one which goes neither to the 
one extreme nor to the other. 

Formal drill should be used sparingly. Modern progressive 
instruction in handwriting departs widely from the older type of 
instruction in the character of the drill which is given. A large 
share of the time of the pupil used to be spent, and is still spent 
in many cases, on exercises which are preliminary to writing. 
Instead of actually writing, the pupil spends his time in a kind of 
setting-up exercise. It is as though a person in training to be 
a carpenter should spend his time in calisthenics, consisting in 
swinging the hammer about in graceful movements, without ever 
driving a nail. We are familiar with the ovals and the push-and- 
pull exercises which sometimes occupy a large share of the writing 
period. We have all observed, furthermore, the serious failure 
of these exercises to determine the method by which the pupil 
writes words and sentences. Many a practice page shows smooth 
and regular ovals and push-and-pull exercises with irregular, 
jerkily written letters and words underneath. 

The greater part of the practice in handwriting should be spent 
on actual writing. Most of the exercises which are introduced, 
furthermore, should consist of writing letters themselves or the 
elements of letters. After letters or parts of letters have been 
practiced, opportunity should immediately be given to put the 
letters together in writing words. 

There are at least two important reasons why practice should 
be, for the most part, on letters and words. The first is a somewhat 
mechanical reason. If the practice is on letters, the pupil is learn- 
ing to make the same kind of movement which he is required to 
make in all of his writing. If the practice is on simplified forms, 
on the other hand, the pupil is almost sure to develop a kind of 
movement which he does not use in his ordinary writing. It is 
commonly assumed that if a pupil develops this movement in his 
practice on the drills, he will automatically use it when he comes 
to writing words. This assumption has been proved to be false 
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by universal experience. A small amount of greatly simplified 
drill is desirable to produce flexibility of movement and ease of 
grasp of the penholder. Beyond this amount, such practice is 
not helpful to the ordinary school pupil. 

The second reason why purely formal drill should be reduced 
to a minimum is that writing is primarily a means of communication 
or expression of thought. If the pupil spends an unusually large 
amount of time on purely mechanical exercises, the mechanics of 
the writing are likely to obtrude themselves too strongly on his 
mind, even when he is writing wholly for the purpose of communi- 
cating thought. 

The principles which have just been laid down may seem to be 
contradicted by the fact that professional penmen find it advanta- 
geous to train themselves by means of formal exercises. The condi- 
tions of such training, however, are radically different from the 
conditions of instruction in the elementary school. In the first 
place, it is not the purpose or function of the school to develop the 
high degree of professional skill which professional penmen attain. 
This is now an accepted principle. In the second place, professional 
penmen continue to be conscious of the manner of writing and of 
the quality of the writing characters themselves. It is not desirable, 
as has already been said, for the ordinary individual to remain 
conscious of the mechanics or of the quality of his writing, except 
to a very slight degree. A type of drill, therefore, which encourages 
much preoccupation with the process is undesirable, and the fact 
that it is adapted to the training of writing experts does not indicate 
that it is desirable in the school. 

A formally organized system of exercises is worth while. The 
recognition of the limitation of formal drill has sometimes led to 
the conclusion that all formal training may be dispensed with. 
According to this view, the pupils should be set to writing words 
and sentences, and the exercises should consist simply of those 
words or sentences which arise incidentally out of their other work. 
The subject-matter, therefore, on which the pupil practices is not 
planned or organized. 

It does not necessarily follow from what has been said in fore- 
going sections of this paper that this purely incidental method is 
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the most effective. Exercises can be carefully planned and yet 
not be formal. The pupil can practice those letters or words which 
involve processes somewhat similar to those which have been met 
in his previous practice and which in turn form an introduction 
to further processes which will be met in subsequent exercises. 
The words which the pupil writes in the handwriting period may 
be carefully selected both from the point of view of their writing 
difficulty and from the point of view of their fitness in his vocabulary. 
A few exercises of a somewhat formal character, which lead directly 
to the writing of specific words, may be introduced at appropriate 
times. Attention to specific types of difficulties may be procured 
when the pupils have been prepared by their previous training to 
attack these difficulties. In this and other ways an organized 
system of instruction is superior to a hit-or-miss method. 

Arm-movement is of importance only for its indirect bearing on 
good writing. When one speaks of a formally organized system 
of handwriting, one is commonly understood to mean the type of 
drill which is current under the name “‘arm-movement.”” Most 
of the organized systems of handwriting direct their chief efforts 
to the development of the arm-movement. Most of the systems, 
on the other hand, which do not emphasize arm-movement strongly 
are unorganized. It is possible, however, to have a well-organized 
system which emphasizes other features of the writing than the 
arm-movement. Such a system is, in the opinion of the writer, 
indicated by scientific experiments to be the most desirable. 

Pupils who are taught by arm-movement methods acquire 
certain virtues. They usually write with freedom and rhythm. 
Their writing is fairly rapid, though it does not excel in rapidity 
as much as is sometimes maintained. The writing stroke is smooth 
and even. Against these virtues, however, are to be set certain 
faults. One has already been mentioned—the disposition which 
is produced in the writer to be acutely conscious of his writing. 
Along with this goes the tendency to have two styles of writing: 
one, the somewhat formal and artificial style produced by the 
training; and the other, a compromise style into which the individ- 
ual falls after the pressure of training has been withdrawn. 
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If the arm-movement teaching has both advantages and dis- 
advantages, the question immediately arises whether some other 
method may not be discovered which secures the advantages without 
the attendant disadvantages. An analysis of the situation reveals 
the fact that such a method is available. The value of the arm- 
movement is that it produces freedom and rhythm and encourages 
good hand-position. These qualities can be developed by suitable 
exercises without insistence on the complete arm-movement and 
without making the pupil self-conscious, or developing in him a 
habit which he can maintain only by continually keeping his 
attention on it. Such exercises induce a free sideward sweep of 
the hand during the production of the letters. They also cause 
the writing movement to be organized into a series of units or 
elements. These units consist of continuous sweeping strokes, 
interrupted by pauses or by marked decreases in speed. If such 
methods as these are used, the pupil will naturally fall into a move- 
ment which combines some finger-movement and some arm- 
movement. The degree of arm-movement which is desirable is 
produced, while at the same time characteristics which are still 
more useful are produced more directly and therefore with less 
waste of effort. 

The contrast between the two procedures here outlined may be 
put in this way. The older method consists in aiming directly 
at arm-movement and in attaining indirectly the desirable character- 
istics of freedom, rhythm, and speed. The newer method consists 
in aiming directly at freedom, rhythm, and speed and in attaining 
indirectly the degree of arm-movement necessary to the securing 
of these more important qualities. 

Two important factors in good writing are position and the organt- 
zation of the movement with reference to speed. ‘These two character- 
istics have already been mentioned in contrast to arm-movement. 
It is only necessary to illustrate them somewhat further. 

Position comprises position of the head, body, arms, and the 
hand. The standard position is so uniformly agreed upon that it 
is not necessary to describe it. The main features of correct hand- 
position have been confirmed by experiment. In contrast with 
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some of the other characteristics of the traditional method of teach- 
ing, the position which is ordinarily prescribed proves to be advan- 
tageous. 

The organization of the movement with reference to speed is 
a characteristic which is much less commonly known and emphasized. 
In this article it has been referred to as rhythm. This term does 
not accurately describe the characteristic in question. Rhythm, 
strictly speaking, means a repetition of an act or a series of acts 
performed in some regular tempo. The tempo of writing is not 
regular. The total act is made up of separate acts which are 
separated from each other in a definite time sequence; that is, 
the strokes of the pen by which a letter is written are not uniform 
in speed. The speed of the movement increases at certain points 
and decreases at others. This alternate increase and decrease in 
speed breaks up the movement into a series of stages. We may 
compare the successive stages to the alternate flight and perching 
of a bird. Thus the letter ‘‘m” consists of three main flights. A 
flight is usually composed of an up stroke and a down stroke. It 
is separated from the flights which precede and follow it by a sharp 
turn in the direction of the stroke. The good writer emphasizes 
the successive strokes, whereas the poor writer is likely to slur them. 
This results in a distortion of the form of the letter. 

By appropriate exercises the rhythmical movement which has 
just been described may be developed. The training which pro- 
duces this kind of movement also has a very favorable effect on 
the form of the writing. The alternate stroke and pause is 
emphasized at the beginning by the use of appropriate counting. 
After the pupil has made a start and has learned what is wanted 
of him, the counting may be abandoned. 

The development of an efficient handwriting habit demands abundant 
correlation. One of the most serious problems which confronts 
the handwriting teacher or supervisor is the problem of application. 
The bane of the teacher, on the other hand, is the disposition, so 
frequently manifested on the part of the pupil, to write satisfactorily 
in the drill period and to write very differently in other work. One 
remedy for this fault has already been pointed out. It consists 
in developing in the handwriting period a style of movement which 
accords with the pupil’s natural mode of behavior and in avoiding 
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a style of movement which is artificial. To these purely negative 
means of securing application, however, must be added positive 
measures. ‘The method by which application in general is secured 
may be called correlation. 

Correlation is of two sorts. It consists, on the one hand, in 
giving attention to the character of the pupil’s writing in his work 
outside of the writing lesson. It consists, on the other hand, in 
giving the pupil training during the writing period in the type 
of writing which he will be required to do in his other work. These 
two types may be briefly illustrated. 

Good writing is a product of two factors, training and attention 
or effort. The teacher may train the pupil in the method of good 
writing, but the pupil may not write well because he does not 
try. The poor writing which is done outside of the penman- 
ship class is due to lack of effort. If the pupil realizes that he must 
turn in written papers in which his writing is of a quality which 
approaches that which he does in the writing lesson, he will give 
the matter sufficient attention to maintain the necessary quality. 
The handwriting period is necessary in order that the pupil may 
advance in skill by giving close attention to the form of the writing 
and by engaging in drills. It requires only a reasonable effort to 
hold the ground thus gained when he is engaged in other written 
work. The writing which he does in his other classes should be 
guided, and all of his written work, to be acceptable, should come up 
to a reasonable standard. 

The other type of correlation consists in bringing into the writing 
period work that the pupil does in his other classes. This 
means that the writing exercises should include all of the types 
of work which present difficulties of handwriting, such, for ex- 
ample, as correspondence forms. The correlation may be made 
more specific than this. If the pupil has written a composition, 
and this composition is to be copied, the copying might well be 
done as a writing exercise during the writing period. In the act 
of composing, the pupil’s attention is on the thought, and his pen- 
manship is likely to suffer. In copying, his attention may be on 
the form. Correlation of this sort should constitute frequent 
practice in the handwriting course. 
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GROUPING PUPILS FOR ACCELERATION 


H. H. RYAN 
Blewett Junior High School. St. Louis, Missouri 


The Blewett Junior High School fas, since its origin, had the 
majority of its pupils working on an accelerated program. One 
section of each incoming class, the so-called A section, has custom- 
arily completed the three grades, VII, VIII, and IX, in two years. 
Another section, the B section, has completed the three grades in 
two and one-half years; and the third, or C, section has proceeded 
at the normal rate. \The theory is that| it is possible to do more 
in a given time with a group which is homogeneous in academic 
ability than with a group which has in its membership the full 
range of ability. 

While this theory and this policy have been justified by the 
results, there have been difficulties here and there which have 
impressed us with the fact that the plan must be administered 
carefully in order to avoid accidents of the type which sometimes 
occur in the handling of sharp-edged tools. We have had a few 
cases of failure in the senior high school for which no explanation 
could be found either in the native endowment of the students 
concerned or in their work in the Blewett Junior High School. To 
avoid such cases, changes were made in the manner of classifying, 
chiefly in the matter of the percentage of the incoming group working 
on the accelerated program. The A section came to be limited to 
about 20 per cent of the group. This resulted in minimizing failures 
among A students in the senior high school. 

In spite of this satisfactory adjustment of the academic phases 
of the situation, there remained on the part of some of the senior 
high school teachers some resentment on account of the immature 
appearance, manner, and philosophy of some of the accelerates. 
It was necessary, therefore, to make a study of the characteristics of 
the pupils other than school ability. 

We finally decided to be guided by the counsel of Woodrow, 
Baldwin, and others and to attempt to base the selection of the 
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A group on the degree of general maturity. We enlisted the sym- 
F pathy and active aid of the teachers and the principals of the tribu- 
4 tary elementary schools, the school physician and nurses, and the 
F director of tests and measurements. Asa result, we received, in De- 

cember, 1922, a wealth of information concerning each child who was 

scheduled to enter the Blewett Junior High School February 1, 1923. 
F The following items were included: (1) general ability rank in 
class, as estimated by the elementary school, (2) chronological age, 
(3) mental age, (4) intelligence quotient, (5) reading rate score 
(Monroe), (6) reading comprehension score (Monroe), (7) arithmetic 
fundamentals score (Monroe), (8) height, (9) weight, (10) dentition 
age, as estimated by the school physician, (11) social age, as esti- 
mated by the elementary school, and (12) physical status, or condi- 
tion of health, as estimated by the school physician. 

By means of age norms we translated into ages such of the data 
as were not already so stated. This information was put in graphic 
form on diagnosis cards, one for each pupil. By drawing norm lines 
it was possible to portray vividly each pupil’s general rating. For 
; studying the mental age and pedagogic skills, the median and first 
. quintile lines of the class were shown on each child’s chart; for 
the physical and social ages, the child’s own chronological age 
was used for comparison. The significance of each of these several 
data is obvious. Chronological age, mental age, and the intelligence 
quotient indicate native capacity; general ability rank and the 
reading and arithmetic ages indicate pedagogic age; the height 
and the dentition age indicate anatomical age; the social age was 
judged by the elementary-school teachers on the basis of the age 
of the companions sought, the games enjoyed, the general maturity 
of bearing, etc. The weight in relation to the height was taken 
as one indication of the state of health, the doctor’s estimate being 
another. 

In determining the personnel of the A group, the following stand- 
ards were adhered to: (1) no pupil was included whose intelligence 
quotient was less than 120; (2) no pupil was included whose peda- 
; gogical skills were not above the median; (3) no pupil was included 
BE who was retarded in physical or social development; (4) no pupil 
was included whose health was marked “poor” by the physician. 
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It should be noted that while height was used as one indication 
of the stage of physical development, weight in relation to height 
was used as one indication of the state of health. 

We had hoped to find, among the two hundred entering pupils, 
about forty to form the A group. We found, however, only thirty- 
four who met the requirements. As matters now stand, the A 
group and the highest B group are of about the same average intelli- 
gence. The A group, generally more mature, is doing the work 
of the three grades in two years. The B group is taking two and 
one-half years for the course, and its work is to a corresponding 


degree enriched. 

It is, of course, too early to comment on the success of the plan. 
The following statements, however, made by the teachers, are of 
interest. The groups have identical daily programs and are handled 
by the same teachers in order that we may the better judge their 
performances. 

From my experience and observations in teaching the B group and the A 
group, I have no hesitancy in stating that my impression is that the basis 
employed in forming these groups is sound and well advised. In behavior 
and achievement, the two groups show marked differences. The A group is 
characterized by more matured habits. The pupils are quieter, more attentive, 
and more regular in their habits of study. The pupils in the B group are more 
restless, more playful, and more impulsive. At first, the pupils in the A group 
gave little evidence of initiative or enthusiasm in their reactions toward partici- 
pation in either group or school activities. The B group seemed ready to 
enter with spirit into everything. It took some time to awaken the pupils 
in the A group “from the even tenor of their way.” Their auditorium session 
settled that problem. That activity, in which they all took part, brought out 
their resourcefulness and their initiative and developed a fine group spirit. 
I feel that the assignment of different rates of progress in accordance with this 
new plan will prove more satisfactory than our former procedure. 


You will remember that my first meeting with the A group and with the 
B group took place after the group organization had been in operation a week. 
My impression at that first meeting was that the pupils in the A group were 
older than the other pupils by a year or more. This impression has not grown 
weaker after seven weeks of contact with the children. Another notion of 
that first day was that the B group would prove the more troublesome but by 
far the more attractive of the two. Time has shown the latter part of that 
opinion to be entirely groundless, for, while my “babbling brooks” have not 
lost in attractiveness, on better acquaintance the “still waters’ of the other 
group have shown quite as much of the quality. The pupils in the A group 
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are bright and studious; the pupils in the B group are bright but inattentive 
and superficial. The former are cautious; the latter are heedless. 


The A group shows a degree of maturity which is almost uncanny for children 
as young as these. At first, I felt that this classification was a mistake, for 
it kept the pupils from coming in contact with the more playful, volatile young- 
sters and resulted in a group whose dignified bearing almost overawed me. 
However, they have come to life recently. While they have passed the stage 
where childish tricks and toys amuse them, they get a great deal of fun out of a 
more intellectual type of play. In science they arrive at the principle involved 
with little difficulty and are able to apply it to other cases. The B group, 
on the other hand, is not at all easy to teach. The children are lively, restless, 
and young. 


I have found the A group to have a greater degree of poise and dignity than 
the B group. The pupils in the B group seem to be much more immature and 
rather inclined to be flighty. There are, however, two noticeable exceptions 
in the latter class. I have been able to cover more ground and with much 
better and more lasting results with the A group than with the B group. The 
pupils in the A group have grasped the geometry much more readily, and they 
seem to enjoy all of the work much more than the pupils in the B group. They 
are more reliable in the matter of bringing their tools to class. The pupils 
in the B group frequently forget their compasses, rulers, etc. There is one boy 
in the A group who does not measure up to the standard set by the others. 


That some deliberate provision for acceleration is wise seems 
obvious. Many of our pupils have older brothers and sisters who, 
in another day and under another kind of situation, created their 
own opportunities of acceleration by means of “skipping,’”’ summer 
schools, coaching, and extra subjects and achieved the same early 
high-school graduation which our plan brings about. 

Honors are often won in high school by these accelerates. In 
the January, 1923, class of the senior high school of this district 
highest honors were won by a boy who had been accelerated in the 
Blewett Junior High Schoola This boy graduated from the senior 
high school prior to his sixteenth birthday. If groups of this type 
are to furnish large numbers of professional men who must go 
through college, professional training, and a starvation period, a 
year saved them here and there is worth while. 

There are two real questions: Who shall be accelerated? How 
shall it be done? The plan here described is intended to throw 
light on these questions, especially on the first. 
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ORGANIZING A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


T. H. HARRIS 
State Superintendent of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


As I view the question, a state school system should meet two 
requirements. First, it should lead in the work of education in 
the state. Local school officials and teachers should look to the 
state department of education for inspiration, advice, and correct 
methods of procedure in matters of supervision and instruction. 
Second, functions of a distinctly state nature should be placed in 
the hands of the state department of education. Some of these 
duties are: making courses of study, adopting textbooks, certifi- 
cating teachers, controlling the higher state educational institutions, 
fixing the educational and professional standards of superintendents 
and teachers, approving schoolhouse plans, taking the initiative 
in educational legislation, and such other functions as may be 
required to guarantee the wise expenditure of all school funds and 
the providing of good schools for all of the children. 

There should be a small state board of education, the members 
holding office for long, overlapping terms. They should be selected 
from districts, not from the state at large, in order that all parts 
of the state may feel that they have representation on the board. 
The board members should be appointed by the governor, not 
elected by the people. This view is based, not on any lack of con- 
fidence in the judgment of the voters, but on the practical fact 
that public-spirited men are slow to offer themselves as candidates 
in large territories for honorary positions. The state board of 
education in Louisiana is partly appointive and partly elective. 
While the elective members are, fortunately, among the best of our 
citizens, I still adhere to the opinion that our machinery would be 
better if all of the members were appointive. 

The state board of education should be the only board with 
state functions. It should have general control of the elementary 
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schools, the high schools, and the vocational schools, and direct 
control of the state’s higher educational institutions. We have 
so organized in Louisiana, with the exception that a separate board 
controls the state university. We have found it advisable to provide 
for executive committees for each state institution and for heads 
of divisions in the state department, but all of these are responsible 
to the state superintendent and, through him, to the state board. 
In the administration of the affairs of any institution there can be 
but one head, and that principle applies to a system of education 
as it does to other institutions. 

The state board of education must have an executive officer, 
and it should elect him and fix his salary. We made this provision 
in Louisiana, but before trying it we became dissatisfied with the 
plan and changed back to the popular election system. We prob- 
ably took a backward step when we did that. We would have 
acted wisely, I think, had we left the board free to search for the 
man best fitted to fill the office of superintendent. 

In the administration of the affairs of the state school system, 
numerous assistants, clerks, bookkeepers, etc., are needed, and 
should unquestionably be selected by the superintendent, for they 
are responsible to him and are directed by him. The state superin- 
tendent in Louisiana, as a matter of courtesy, usually asks the board 
to approve such appointments, but legally he is not required to do so. 

The state funds for the support of the public schools and the 
higher educational institutions should be constitutional, and they 
should be adequate. They should be provided for in the constitu- 
tion. They are then beyond the reach of legislatures, and school 
officials are in a position to make plans with the assurance that 
funds will be available for the execution of these plans. The state 
department of education should not be required to compete with 
other interests for funds when the legislature meets. Education 
is the most sacred of all interests, except, perhaps, the asylums, 
and the funds for its support should be set apart, beyond the reach 
of all other interests. It is the belief of many that a constitutional 
minimum support for the higher educational institutions is a mis- 
take. We hold the contrary view. The rapid and proper develop- 
ment of our colleges, normal schools, and other state-supported 
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institutions really began under the plan of a constitutional minimum 
support, distributed on the recommendation of the state board of 
education. 

The state funds distributed for the support of the public 
elementary and high schools should be adequate. My judgment 
is that they should be at least 50 per cent of the total school funds. 
The public schools of this country have been developed on exactly 
the opposite theory—that of local support. We have assumed that 
each community should pay for the education of its children, and 
we have held that principle to the extent of requiring the agencies 
other than the state to carry 85 per cent of the educational burden. 
In pursuing this policy, we almost bankrupt some communities, 
while we scarcely touch the wealth of others. We used to raise 
the largest part of the school funds in Louisiana in districts, and 
under that scheme I have known districts that would have been 
wise to deed all of their property to the school board. The wealth 
of a state is unequally distributed; it is frequently concentrated 
in a few centers. Wherever it may be, it should contribute sub- 
stantially to the education of all of the children in the state. As 
to just how large the state’s share in the burden of education should 
be, I am not prepared to pass an infallible judgment; but I do say, 
with the strongest emphasis, that if we are to go forward with the 
work of providing good schools for all of the children of this country, 
we shall have to abandon the practice of requiring the local com- 
munity to bear the major portion of the financial load. We shall 
have to require the wealth of the whole state to contribute gener- 
ously to the education of all of the children of the state. Unless 
this policy of taxing large units to finance the schools is adopted, 
communities with little wealth—and they are in the majority— 
will find it impossible to educate their children. 

I return now to the two important functions of the state 
department of education, namely, to do the things which the state 
government is able to do better than the local communities and to 
inspire and lead the educational forces of the state. 

There are numerous functions which naturally belong to the 
state department of education. One of the most important is to 
secure the legislation required for the advancement and control 
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of the public schools. The state department is in touch with the 
needs of the schools, and the influences at its command place it in 
a position to lead a successful fight for necessary funds and legis- 
lation. 

The state is interested in having all of the children taught by 
competent teachers and in having the teachers’ efforts directed 
by able superintendents. It follows, therefore, that the state 
department of education should govern the standards of teachers 
and superintendents and prescribe courses of instruction in colleges 
and normal schools, and especially that it should have entire charge 
of the certification of teachers. 

Making courses of study for all classes of schools is obviously 
as much a duty of the state as governing the qualifications 
of teachers and superintendents. The state department of educa- 
tion must be conceded to be in intimate touch with educational 
thought and practice throughout the nation and to know what 
can and should be attempted, while local communities cannot be 
expected to be so widely informed. 

It is the duty of the state department of education to see that 
schoolhouses are designed to meet the needs of children and teachers 
and that no public funds used in the construction of school buildings 
are wasted. It follows, therefore, that the state department should 
be required to approve all plans of school buildings. This simple 
requirement would soon force local school boards to employ compe- 
tent school architects to design their buildings and to supervise 
construction, preventing the erection of monstrosities and the use 
of poor materials and workmanship. 

The most important duty of the state department of education 
is to lead the educational forces of the state. If the state depart- 
ment is not in intimate touch with the school officials, faculties 
of state institutions, and teachers of the public schools, as well 
as with the public, and does not enjoy the respect and confidence 
of all of these forces, there is something wrong. This essential 
spirit of confidence and co-operation is not a thing of law—statutes 
and governmental machinery cannot supply it. It has its roots 
in a public sentiment that considers the state department of educa- 
tion a wise, patient friend, co-operating, suggesting, leading, but 
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not driving, in the great work of doing the best that can be done for 
the children of the state. This wholesome public sentiment knows 
that the state department arrogates to itself no superior wisdom, 
that it uses and gives credit for knowledge and successful experience 
wherever it finds them in the system, that politics is not in its 
vocabulary, and that it has but one thought and mission in life, 
namely, the education of the children under the best possible condi- 
tions and standards. The department of education which has 
joined hands with all agencies in the state in this co-operative 
manner will prove a spiritual leader in advancing the educational 
interests of the state; one not fortified by such confidence and 
co-operation will probably do little more than occupy office space. 

How does the state department of education find its place of 
leadership? The answer is very simple. First, no matter how 
highly centralized power may be in the state department—and 
its power should be great—the department’s ideal should be to 
co-operate with the educational forces and induce them to measure 
up to high standards of achievement, not because they are ordered 
to do so, but because such action is right and any other course 
would be wrong. 

The superintendent needs many hands and heads to assist him 
in fixing standards and in co-operating with local officials and 
teachers to secure good results from instruction. The personnel 
of the staff determines the state department’s place in the school 
system. The board’s most important duty is to select the superin- 
tendent, and the superintendent’s most important duty is to select 
the office staff. If both of these duties are wisely performed, 
the state department will occupy the place of leadership in the 
school system unless it is completely handicapped by unwise 
legislation. The superintendent can be guided by but one ideal 
in choosing his staff. He cannot select his assistants with a view 
to taking care of needy friends or shelving possible competitors 
for the office of superintendent. His selections must be men and 
women who are best fitted by education, training, experience, 
and personality to do the work required. His selections must be 
such as to obtain the approval and indorsement of the forces in 
the field. The staff must be made up of the ablest and the finest 
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spirited people in the profession, and then they must be allowed 
to use their talents. They should not be clerks of the superin- 
tendent. There should be as many forces in the state department 
doing their best to advance the cause of education as there are 
members of the staff and clerical force, and in the midst of these 
forces the superintendent should encourage initiative and independ- 
ence, using his veto power only when the best interests of the 
system call for its use. 

Stating in a word my conception of an effective state school 
system, I should say: There should be a small overlapping state 
board of education appointed by the governor for long terms. 
The board should elect its executive officer and fix his salary. The 
board should have large powers in the general control of the elemen- 
tary schools and the high schools, and it should have direct control 
of all state-supported educational institutions. There should be 
no other board with state functions. The state government should 
be required to carry a generous portion of the educational financial 
load. The superintendent should be unhampered in the selection 
of his staff, and he should be placed in a position to pay such salaries 
and employ such numbers as may be required to command the 
best possible talent and to lead in securing the highest type of 
educational results. A state department so organized and so 
functioning will advance the educational interests beyond words 
to express. It will be an effective state system. 
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A CLASSROOM TEST OF THE SPAN OF 
RECOGNITION 


DELIA KIBBE 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Recent scientific investigations in the field of reading have shown 
that pupils vary in their span of recognition when reading printed 
material. Some recognize only a small part of a single word at one 
fixation, while others recognize three or four words at a given fixation. 
Such variations in the span of recognition affect vitally the speed 
at which pupils read. Some pupils read very slowly, while others 
read more rapidly, reading two or three times as much in the same 
length of time. It has been shown that pupils in the elementary 
school profit by training exercises designed to increase the span of 
recognition. 

Most investigations of the span of recognition have been made 
with elaborate apparatus which is too expensive for practical use 
in classrooms. In order to overcome this difficulty a test and a 
simple and comparatively inexpensive apparatus have been pre- 
pared. These can be secured from the C. H. Stoelting Co., 3047 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. The apparatus is an easily operated 
form of the shutter tachistoscope. It was designed to provide 
teachers with a simple device for measuring the span of recognition 
of pupils in the elementary school. 

The educational values of the test are: (1) it will enable a teacher 
to ascertain in a few minutes whether or not a pupil who is having 
trouble in reading has a narrow span of recognition; (2) it will aid 
in discovering pupils who need special training to increase their 
span of recognition; (3) it will measure the effect of systematic 
training which is provided to increase the span of recognition; (4) 
it will facilitate comparisons of the span of recognition (a) of individ- 
ual pupils and (0) of groups of pupils. 

The test consists of a series of words and phrases of increasing 
length and difficulty which are exposed, one at a time, for the 
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purpose of measuring the amount of material which the pupil can 
recognize at a single exposure. The items of the test are composed 
of (1) short words, (2) longer words, (3) short phrases, (4) longer 
phrases, and (5) continuous material such as one reads in print. 
The test is printed on a strip of paper, held in place in the exposure 
apparatus by two rollers, over which the material is run so as to 
bring, at each turn of the wheel, a new item into line with the 
shutter opening. Two forms of the test of equal difficulty have 
been arranged in order that pupils may be tested at the beginning 
and at the end of a period of training. 

To determine whether or not all of the words used in the test 
are within the range of the usual vocabulary of children, the total 


list of words used has been checked with the Ayres, Jones, and 


Thorndike word lists. The supposition was that if the words of 
the test are within the vocabulary of children, word difficulties 
would be practically eliminated. Therefore, failure to recognize 
a word when exposed would be due more largely to non-recognition, 
within the time limits of the exposure, than to unfamiliarity with 
the word. It was found that all of the words of the test were 
included in the Thorndike list, 96 per cent of them being in the 
first thousand words; 66 per cent were in the Ayres list; 92 per 
cent were in the Jones list; and 64 per cent were in both the Ayres 
and the Jones lists. 

In giving the test, the teacher places the tachistoscope directly 
in front of the pupil and then manipulates the shutter so as to expose, 
one at a time, the items of the test. A record is made of the number 
of repeated exposures required for the pupil to recognize accurately 
each item of the test. When this record is compared with the 
norms, which were established by giving the test to 100 pupils 
in the University Elementary School of the University of Chicago 
and 150 pupils in a public school, the teacher may readily determine 
whether or not the pupil needs specific training to increase his span 
of recognition. 

Training exercises have been planned to develop the habit of 
recognizing a group of words as readily as a single word. The 
type of training exercise most desirable for an individual pupil 
may be determined by an examination of the pupil’s score sheet. 
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For example, certain pupils have difficulty in recognizing items 
composed of a noun and its modifying adjectives, such as “large 
dog” and “pretty green leaves.”’ For these pupils, drill exercises, 
consisting of similar types of material, should be provided. Other 
pupils find prepositional phrases more difficult and should, therefore, 
receive training to develop quicker recognition of groups of words, 
such as “to the store’ and “‘over the fence.” 

Other types of material may be used to advantage. A brief 
list of exercises is here given which the teacher may find suggestive 
and which she may supplement in a variety of ways: 

Noun and adjective groups.—pretty flowers, next week, large dog, black 
crow, green leaves, yellow daisy, red bird, tall man, little girl, old lady. 

Conjunctive groups.—runs and jumps, dance and sing, over and under, 
loud and clear, black and white, kind and gentle, bright and warm, up and down, 
run and play, cold and damp. 

“Than” groups.—brighter than gold, sweeter than honey, clearer than glass, 
slower than a snail, blacker than a crow, faster than the wind, smaller than a 
fairy, lighter than a feather, harder than a stone, softer than a cloud. 

“As” groups.—as white as snow, as black as coal, as blue as the sky, as 
wise as an owl, as sweet as a nut, as happy as a lark, as clear as glass, as green 
as grass, as sharp as a knife, as pretty as a doll. 

Questions to be answered.—What month is this? How many days in this 
month? What time is it now? What color is grass in summer? What 
games do you like best? How old will you be five years from now? What 
did you have for breakfast? What time do you come to school ? 

Directions —Point to the east. Hop to the door. Clap your hands. 
Rap on the door five times. Find a book you like to read. Count the books 
on my desk. Write your name on the blackboard. Play that you are jumping 
rope. 


These phrases and sentences should be presented in regular 
flash-card drill exercises. They should be supplemented by timed 
exercises in the reading of simple passages, which will aid in carrying 
over to regular reading activities the habits gained through the 
drill exercises. 

Although this discussion has emphasized primarily the use of 


flash-card exercises, it should be remembered that practice in con~ 


tent reading is undoubtedly the most effective method of developing 
skilful reading habits. 
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TRAINING THROUGH HOME WORK 


L. E. WOLFE 
Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas 


In the Elementary School Journal for January, there appeared 
an article’ on educational reforms. In this article it is maintained 
(1) that social reforms precede educational reforms and make the 
latter possible and (2) that educational reforms would follow social 
reforms much more closely if the educational institutions responsible 
for training teachers would keep pace with social reforms. Among 
the examples of reforms that have lagged behind social needs are 
industrial training in the schools and the junior high school. Few 
thoughtful people will take issue with these statements. 

The reading of this article prompted me to describe a funda- 
mental reform which I have been promoting. Since my retirement 
from the superintendency, I have, as a volunteer, been devoting 
my energies to what I consider a great reform—getting the home 
adequately to function as an industrial educational institution. 
Through newspaper articles, addresses to clubs, talks to the public- 
school pupils, and a circular sent to the home of each patron, I have 
held before the patrons of the public schools and other citizens of 
San Antonio the idea that parents should train their sons and 
daughters to master and habitually and independently to per- 
form the juvenile industrial projects of the home. The circular 
sent into the homes contains a graded list of industrial projects 
for boys, prepared by me, and a similar graded list for girls, prepared 
by Mrs. B. F. Morris, joint chairman, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, San Antonio Council of Mothers. 

A half dozen years of study of the San Antonio public schools 
show that not 1o per cent of the young people are being held 
responsible for the independent performance of the projects listed 
for the respective grades. Probably not 1 per cent are given an 

Charles H. Judd, “Fundamental Educational Reforms,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXIII (January, 1923), 333-41. 
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opportunity to build up a savings account from their earnings. The 
general rule in homes is for the sons and daughters to follow the 
leadership of their parents, performing, when ordered to do so, 
fragments of projects without initiative and without responsibility 
for their continuous execution. 

The same social need that calls for industrial training in the 
school calls, with greater reason and urgency, for industrial training 
in the home—especially in the urban home. There are potent 
reasons why industrial training in the home should have been 
the first to be constructively and effectively organized. There is 
in the home an ample industrial plant. For the boys there is 
gardening, poultry raising, planting and caring for trees, shrubbery, 
and flowers, and caring for lawns. For the girls there is industrial 
opportunity in cooking, sewing, canning, and caring for the rooms; 
in exterminating mosquitoes, flies, moths, cockroaches, and ants; 
and in numerous minor home repairs. There is also ample oppor- 
tunity for parents and other adults to act as volunteer teachers. 
On the average, there are fifty parents and other adults where there 
is only one school teacher. The possibilities thus presented 
should not be wasted. Furthermore, we find in the home a vital 
social-service need that is not present in industrial training in the 
school. For instance, the family has urgent need for fresh garden 
vegetables, eggs, and chickens, for the replacement of worn-out 
washers and door lock springs, for a well-kept home, and for food 
and clothing. Besides, boys and girls need early to form the habit 
of earning, saving, and investing, which ought to be encouraged 
by giving them at least a portion of their industrial-project earnings. 

It is true that a large percentage of the parents do not know how 
to teach their children all of the juvenile industrial projects of the 
home. We are attempting in San Antonio partially to supply any 
lack of skill that there may be on the part of parents by urging all 
parents who can perform certain industrial home projects and are 
willing to teach a neighbor boy or girl, who will come to them for 
assistance, to give their names to the teachers of their children. 
Also, we are attempting further to make up for this lack of skill 
by training, during study-hall periods, a thousand high-school 
boys to perform the more difficult mechanical projects in order 
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that they may assist the boys who live near them. A determined 
effort is being made, through circulars, personal interviews, and 
addresses, to get the pastors and the church members back of this 
concrete, constructive movement to train the rising generation 
for efficient human service—to do this because it is a para- 
mount religious duty and because failure to do it is a grievous 
sin. During the long summer vacation, church members could 
train classes of adults and non-adults at the church without 
interfering with the Wednesday evening meeting for adults. 

An essential of this great reform—great in that it goes to the 
very foundation of education and religion—is a systematic and 
constructive attempt to convince both adults and non-adults (1) 
that education is not only the mastery of the printed page but also 
training for a many-sided service, (2) that the home can be made 
an educational agent not inferior to the school, and (3) that a church 
falls far short of its possibilities if it does not enlist its members 
in a determined effort to train their sons and daughters in all of 
the juvenile industrial projects of the home. 

This reform cannot be even measurably realized in a year or 
in a decade. It has required many decades to convince a good 
working majority of the people of the United States that the educa- 
tion of each child in books should be a public charge. As it becomes 
better and better understood that the school, with an army of 
teachers but little skilled in practical industrial achievement, 
cannot prepare the rising generation for a many-sided social service, 
this reform can be speeded up. To purchase a fraction of the 
industrial-project skill and equipment now in the home would 
bankrupt any community. 

In promoting this reform in San Antonio, we have been able to 
enlist new agents and instrumentalities as the work progressed. 
Early in our campaign we found individuals willing to contribute 
the seed pecans necessary to supply all of the homes desiring to 
plant and care for one or more sprouted pecans in their yards; fig 
cuttings were supplied for the homes having no fig trees. Later, 
the San Antonio Water Supply Company and the Electric Light 
Company installed in each high school a demonstration plant for 
the washer and the electric projects, respectively. Still later, the 
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Electric Light Company furnished a trained electrician, several days 
at a time, to instruct high-school and upper-grade students, and the 
Water Company donated a limited fund for student instruction. A 
local lumber company contributed twenty door locks to be used 
in teaching the lock project. A few retired business men have 
volunteered to assist in the instruction of high-school pupils. 

The progress thus far made in San Antonio is but a beginning. 
As the reform progresses, suburban tracts of land will be made 
available for cultivation by the older pupils. We have succeeded 
in making arrangements recently with dealers in farm machinery 
to give free instruction in their machinery, from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M., 
to high-school boys who usually spend most of their summers in 
the country. This practice should become general. 

Just as a city-wide campaign makes it easier for each home to 
succeed in this reform, so a nation-wide campaign would make it 
easier for each urban community to succeed. 

No doubt propaganda in San Antonio would have reasonably 
early secured industrial home-project supervisors paid by the school 
board. But such propaganda and school supervisors, early in our 
campaign, might have materially interfered with the spread of 
the conviction among the people that home-project instruction is 
primarily the duty of the home rather than of the school. Also, 
such school instruction would have deprived us of most of the assis- 
tance already received, and the greater assistance in prospect, 
from the motive of enlightened self-interest and Christian altruism. 
Paid supervisors would be very helpful if used chiefly to prepare 
adults for volunteer instruction and to train community clubs 
of boys and girls at their churches, homes, and schools, especially 
outside of school hours, during the evenings and vacations. 

The cities of the United States during the last few decades 
have put industrial training into the schools but find no adequate 
industrial results in the home. Many mothers mistook the intro- 
duction of household arts into the schools as a reason why they 
should abate or abandon their efforts to train their daughters in 
this subject. The experiment here described is an effort to correct 
these failures and mistakes of the past. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Curriculum organization.—For twenty years Professor Charles McMurry 
has been advocating the organization of curriculum content in terms of a 
relatively few large significant units. In 1903 he urged this procedure in 
The Method of the Recitation and illustrated it by many clarifying sample lessons, 
such as those on “the irrigation of arid lands,” in which he used “the Big 
Ditch” near Denver as a “type.” At that time he phrased his argument 
largely in terms of “general truths” and “‘type studies.” More recently, at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, he published a series of pamphlets, 
each of which provided the content for teaching some similar large topic by 
treating intensively a type example. In 1920, taking advantage of the current 
interest in project teaching, he published one of the earliest books on this idea 
with the title, Teaching by Projects. In it he set forth his favorite conception 
of organizing subject-matter around large significant topics. 

Now he again furnishes us with an attractively written book' containing the 
same ideas dressed in a slightly different garb. Instead of the “irrigation” 
unit of 1903, we find “the Virginia plantation—a typical historical unit,” 
“the North Dakota wheat farm,” and “Harbor improvement in New Orleans.” 
Instead of the terms “general truths” and “type studies” of 1903, we find the 
term ‘typical life projects”—i.e., we have the same big idea but phrased in 
more recent terminology. 

The new book is full of suggestions of the content to be used in studying the 
large units that the author uses for illustrative purposes. Thus chapter 
v, entitled ‘“‘The Virginia Plantation—a Type Study in Projects,” contains 
twenty-seven pages devoted to a mere description of colonial settlements. 
This is followed by only five and one-half pages of very general suggestions 
concerning the pupils’ activities in the study of this content. Thus, while 
much of the argument of the book is phrased in terms of the reasoning, planning, 
and organizing that the pupils should carry on, we find comparatively few 
examples of these pupil-activities in contrast with the wealth of illustrative 
content. 

The book is written in the usual McMurry style, with much fierce denunci- 
ation of current practices and much figurative argument for the McMurry 


* Charles A. McMurry, How to Organize the Curriculum. New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+358. 
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idea. Thus, in criticizing current curricula, the author gives the following 
defects: 

An overcrowding of the course with a bizarre collection of materials from all 
studies, old and new; the traditional isolation of studies from one another and from 
life; a steady condensation and withering up of studies into dull generalities; a waste 
of time upon trivial, miscellaneous, and obsolete topics; the static, factual, almost 
meaningless quality of much of the study material; a system of wearisome repetitions 
of the same topics from grade to grade; and, broadly, an obsolete plan of organization 
into separate individual studies. The plan as a whole tends toward the formal and 
schematic in contrast to concrete imagery and lively thought. In the language of 
whist, such a course has a hand full of small cards of different suits but is very short 
on aces and kings [p. 38]. 

To the present reviewer it seems that McMurry probably fails to take 
adequately into account the remarkable improvement in textbooks (which 
are the controlling factors in most curricula) that has been made since about 
1910. For example, if one examines recent improved textbooks in the content 
subjects to ascertain how they (1) are adapted to contemporary social needs, 
(2) consider relative values, (3) are organized in terms of a few large significant 
units, and (4) are organized according to the pupils’ interests and needs, one 
notes how many of the authors of these books have consciously and successfully 
endeavored to follow these principles for selecting and organizing subject- 
matter. To Professor McMurry we must give credit for early recognizing 
and emphasizing some of these principles. The reader who is unfamiliar with 
his earlier books will be interested in reading this latest presentation of his 


well-known views. 
S. C. PARKER 


An English school survey—One who is familiar with American survey 
literature will find much to interest him in a recently published report! sum- 
marizing the results of a study of the rural schools of Oxfordshire, England. 
The survey, which, contrary to original plans, is confined in its scope almost 
exclusively to the elementary level, was conducted in 1920 under the auspices 
of the Oxford National Education Association and the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion. Publication of the report was made possible by grants from the latter 
institution. 

The reader of the report at once discovers many dissimilarities from the 
typical American survey. First, the survey committee, consisting largely of 
members of faculties of higher institutions, was clearly interested in the social 
background of the rural schools rather than in matters of instruction. There 
is evidence of this fact in the space assigned the various topics in the report. 
Thus, Part I contains eight chapters, the last four of which, composing about 
40 per cent of the section, consider ‘“‘ External Influences,” “‘ Continued Educa- 
tion,” ‘Economic Conditions,” and ‘Provisions for Children’s Physical Wel- 


t Arthur W. Ashby and Phoebe G. Byles, Rural Education. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 228. $0.85. 
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fare.” This same tendency is even more strikingly shown in Part II, entitled 
“Adolescents and Adults,” which consists of two chapters dealing with 
“Evening Schools and Technical Instruction” and ‘“‘Adult Education and 
Social Recreation.” 

A second variation from the American survey is concerned with the methods 
of conducting the inquiry. These are (1) reference to the law and general 
literature of education, (2) reference to documents and financial statements 
issued by various administrative boards, (3) circulation of questionnaires, 
and (4) personal investigation. While there is in the report some indication 
of the use of the last-mentioned method, the many quotations from the question-- 
naires, which were sent to 350 persons, suggest that these supplied the major 
part of the data. 

Again, there is a noteworthy absence of statistics in the Oxfordshire report. 
There are but thirteen simple tables in all, and nine of these are found in the 
appendixes. Such matters as organization, ownership and control, buildings 
and equipment, the staff, and the curriculum are treated in the first four 
chapters in a general way and not in the quantitative terms that are character- 
istic of American surveys. 

As stated in the Preface, most of the Oxfordshire report ‘‘makes gloomy 
reading.” The difficulty of the rural-education problem from an administrative 
standpoint can be readily recognized when one reads that “of the 227 schools 
in the county area in 1920, only 36 (less than 16 per cent) were directly owned 
by the County Council. Ownership of a large proportion of the remainder 
is vested in bodies of trustees or managers. A few... . belong to denomina- 
tions other than the Church of England; and a considerable number (40) are 
claimed as private property” (p. 41). 

As to the pupils themselves, there are a number of villages in which at 
least two-thirds of the pupils are children of farm laborers. One schoolmaster 
describes the situation thus: ‘The bright children move away to the towns 
or the colonies. Those that stay in the villages are the dull and unenterprising, 
and they become labourers. Their children are like them. Thus the cream 
of the population goes, and leaves a skim-milk population in the country” 
(p. 103). 

The conclusion of the survey committee is that there can be no improvement 
until the people themselves are brought to look upon education as worth while 
and meriting their further support. Meanwhile, “the farmers as a class 
regard education much in the same way as they regard ‘blight’ or ‘rust’” 
(p. 163). 

The survey comes at a time when, in- England as in America, every effort 
is being made to economize nationally and when the field of education seems 
to hold large possibilities for this purpose. Supplying, as it does, “exact 
knowledge of the existing system and its practical working,” the report should 
be of real service in directing public opinion toward right conclusions. 

A. BROWNELL 
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The standardization of a performance scale——The title of a new book: 
which describes the standardization of a new performance scale suggests 
a general and systematic account of the problem of mental testing. The book 
is in fact, however, a monograph on a comparatively narrow range of the 
entire field. It includes a certain amount of introductory and incidental 
discussion on the meaning of intelligence, on the statistical technique of the 
standardization of a mental test, and on the interpretation of mental-test 
scores. 

The core of the book is an account of the standardization of the author’s 
block-design test. This is a performance test in which the individual arranges 
blocks, having various colors on the six surfaces, in such a manner as to make 
a series of required designs of increasing complexity and difficulty. Each 
design is placed on a ‘“‘probable-error scale” and weighted accordingly. The 
individual’s score is obtained by adding the weighted scores on the individual 
designs which he correctly produces, allowance being made for time and number 
of moves. The score may then be turned into mental age by comparison 
with age norms, and the I.Q. may be calculated. 

The test appears to be very carefully standardized according to correct 
technique, and the author gives correlation statistics to show that it is a signifi- 
cant measure of intellectual capacity. It is a usetul supplement to scales which 
contain large amounts of verbal material. 

The introductory discussion of the nature of intelligence is abstract and 
formal. It is too genera] for a technical report of a piece of research and not 
systematic or complete enough for a general treatise. 

The final chapter, entitled ‘Supplemental Observations,” contains a 
discussion of such topics as the “Mental Age of Adults” and “Increasing 
Divergence vs. Parallel Progress of Mental Development.” ‘This discussion 
has still less relevance to the main subject of the book than the introduction. 
It contains some acute observations, but the treatment is rambling and rather 
inconclusive. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Educational measurements——Another treatment of educational measure- 
ments? has appeared, the aim of which is stated simply as “the outgrowth of 
a desire to help standardize a course of instruction for those who are or who 
expect to be engaged in using or administering standard tests.” The author 
further hopes to present enough training in statistical methods to insure a 
working knowledge of tests and measurements. For this reason the statistical 
methods precede the descriptive sections on tests proper. The discussion 

tS. C. Kohs, Intelligence Measurement: A Psychological and Statistical Study 
Based upon the Block Design Tests. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xii+312. 


2 Harlan C. Hines, A Guide to Educational Measurements. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. xxii+270. $1.90. 
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divides into three parts: ‘Statistical Methods,” ‘Measurement of Mental 
Ability,” and ‘Measurement of Achievement.” 

One of the most valuable features of this book is the plan adopted by the 
author of limiting the descriptions to a few of the most useful and scientific 
tests in each school subject. It is very often the case in textbooks on measure- 
ment that the multiplicity of existing tests described leaves the reader in a 
state of bewilderment, not knowing, after all, just which tests are likely to 
be the best for his purposes. Hines has attempted to be very specific in his 
recommendations to the teacher and administrator. In his selections, in the 
main, he has been fairly successful, in the opinion of the reviewer, even if 
the latter is tempted to dissent in some cases. 

A second worth-while contribution of this text is the inclusion of a section 
dealing with high-school tests and measurements. This treatment is probably 
the most adequate summary to date of tests applicable in the secondary field. 

The author summarizes his recommendations at the end by means of a 
“Three-Foot Shelf of Tests,” which lists about eighty tests selected as the best 
representatives of intelligence tests, elementary-school tests, high-school tests. 
and combined educational and mental tests. Norms, costs, grade ranges, 
\ publishers, time limits, directions for scoring, etc., are given for each of the 
eighty tests. 

By far the least successful section of the book is the section on statistical 
methods, which is at times uncritical and superficial. Specifically, exceptions 
can be taken to the treatment of rules for grouping data, recommendations 
about the Spearman “rho” formula, and the meaning and interpretation of 
coefficients of correlation. For example, the author writes: ‘‘Uusually a 
f correlation is said to be ‘negligible’ when it is less than .20; ‘low’ when it is 
between .20 and .40; ‘marked’ when it falls between .4o and .60; and ‘high’ 
when it is above .60” (p. 39). To call a correlation of .60 “high” is very mis- 
leading when we recall that the prediction from an 7 equal to .60 is but 20 
\ per cent better than zero correlation. It is also to be regretted that no specific 
; mention is made of such concepts as “validity,” “reliability,” ‘probable 
errors of test scores,” etc., principles which are of primary importance in the 
evaluation of tests. A chapter dealing critically with the “earmarks” of a good 
test would have improved the book greatly. 

This text is likely to prove of greatest worth with normal-school classes 
and introductory courses in college where only general familiarity with the 
field is desired. 


G. M. Rucu 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


Using the results of tests and measurements in the elementary school_—The 
elementary-school principal is interested in tests and measurements primarily 
5 with respect to their usefulness in helping to solve administrative problems. 
; Consequently his chief concern is in how to use the test results. This prob- 
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lem has been made the central topic of the current yearbook' of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 

The material for this yearbook has been drawn from numerous school 
systems, and it reflects very clearly the extent to which the testing movement 
has affected school administration. The studies which are included fall 
naturally into two main groups: first, those dealing with the use of tests in 
classifying pupils and in reorganizing the school; second, those dealing with 
the use of tests in specific subjects in the curriculum. 

The first group of studies presents an account of nine very interesting experi- 
ments in school administration. Some of these experiments are concerned 
with the general classification of pupils, while others deal with the organization 
of special groups or departments of the school. As a record of school practices, 
these accounts present a type of evidence which is needed in even larger amounts 
in order to evaluate the use of test results for pupil classification. 

The chapters which deal with the results of achievement tests are limited 
to three subjects of the curriculum, namely, reading, language, and arithmetic. 
The studies presented here are varied in character. Some are analytical and 
diagnostic in purpose, while others emphasize remedial work. These chapters 
will be of particular interest to supervisors of the three subjects mentioned. 

This group of studies maintains the high standard set by the first yearbook. 
If by this means the Department of Elementary School Principals can continue 
to stimulate scientific interest in problems of elementary-school administration, 
its service will Le indeed valuable. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


The education and hygiene of children prior to entering school.—The school has 
commonly defined its problem as pertaining only to children who are over six 
years of age. Obviously, the physical and mental condition of the child at this 
age is determined largely by his experience and treatment during the preceding 
years. Many schools have not yet fully realized that the first six years of a 
child’s life hold the key to later education and that these years should be made 
the subject of scientific, rather than sentimental, study. Ina recent book? by 
Dr. Gesell, the reader is introduced to a new conception of this problem. 

This book considers the problem of the pre-school child from a very general 
position, including, not simply his academic training, but also his physical 
and mental welfare. The importance of the proper physical development of 
the child is repeatedly emphasized as a problem which is national in scope. 


John L. Bracken (editor), The Problem of the Elementary-School Principal in the 
Light of the Testing Movement. Second Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: National Education Association, 1923. Pp. 336. 
$1.50. 

2 Arnold Gesell, The Pre-School Child. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
Pp. xviiit+264. $1.90. 
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The first part of the book gives a critical review of the various agencies concerned 
with children during the pre-school years. The growth of the infant-welfare 
movement is described in considerable detail, as is also the development of 
nursery schools, particularly in England. There is a chapter on the kinder- 
garten, from which the following quotation is significant: 

The kindergarten may again become the rallying-ground for a forward movement 
in child hygiene, if it will assert in unmistakable terms, and by modern works and 
deeds, the sacred right of young children to physical and mental health... . . There 
must be a radical, courageous reconstruction which will align the kindergarten with all 
the vital work which is now being done in the field of baby welfare and make it an 
integral and culminating part of a system of pre-school hygiene. In this country, 
we do not so much need a new nursery-school movement patterned on what England 
is doing, nor do we need a revival of Montessorianism. Instead, we need a fearless, 
fundamental readjustment and extension of the present American kindergarten to 
meet the elementary necessities of a program of continuous health supervision and 
developmental hygiene for the much-neglected pre-school child [pp. 58-59]. 

Another large topic in the book is that of ‘‘ Handicapped School Children.” 
Although interesting, much of this material is not new, having appeared in 
previous writings of the author. A considerable amount of attention is given 
to the problem of home training during the pre-school years. The author 
discusses the obligation of the state to secure better control of pre-school educa- 
tion and describes various forms of educational and community organizations 
having this aim in view. An appendix contains a large amount of relevant 
data. 

The book gives an introduction to a very significant educational problem. 
It is to be hoped that it will stimulate a more scientific attitude toward the 


study of child development. 
G. T. BuswELL 


Elementary-school mathematics.—An interesting attempt' to reduce the 
abstractions in elementary arithmetic to a minimum and to present the subject 
almost entirely through problems deserves the attention of those who teach 
mathematics in the elementary school or in the junior high school. Mr. Brooks’s 
new arithmetic is different from the traditional textbook in organization and 
presentation of material. The book is divided into forty-four lessons covering 
the field of arithmetic from the fourth to the eighth grade. The first twenty 
lessons are for Grades IV, V, and VI. The remaining twenty-four lessons are 
intended for the junior high school. These lessons are really teaching units. 
The fundamental operations of arithmetic are taught in Lessons 1 to 20. Of 
the junior high-school lessons, eight are on percentage; eight on measurement 
of lines, angles, surfaces, and volumes; two on ratio and proportion; one on 
graphs; and one on linear equations. On the average, five pages are devoted 
to a lesson. 

* Harry Brooks, Problem Arithmetic. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. 
Xvi-+332. 
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In attaining mastery of each lesson, the pupil follows a procedure which 
is about as follows: By reading the book, he is introduced to the new topic 
through questions and problems. A new term is stated only after the pupil 
has learned the meaning of the term. Principles are first assimilated through 
applications, before the formulas for these principles are given. The book aims 
to attain lasting understanding by making every pupil discover for himself 
the reason for each step in the process, thus avoiding memorizing without 
thinking. 

In emphasizing this feature of the course, the author seems to have gone 
to the extreme of neglecting other valuable teaching aids. There is a lack of 
formal work essential to a subject in which proficiency is gained largely through 
the drill process even after understanding has been attained. Furthermore, 
the small amount of space given to each lesson necessitates the introduction 
of such additional material by the teacher. 

The progressive teacher will find in this book many helpful suggestions. 

E. R. BRESLICH 

Recent supplementary readers —There is a clearly observable tendency 
among those who have prepared the recently published readers to emphasize 
a new body of factual material rather than to continue to produce selections 
which are of the fanciful or unreal type. This marks a clear step in advance 
and affords a clear contrast to the great bulk of available reading material. 

Four books of the new type, two for the primary grades and two for the 
ntermediate grades, will be of interest to elementary-school teachers. 

Of the primary books, that by E. Ethel Cox Dietz‘ contains a series of very 
interesting stories about farm life. The fact-content and the illustrations are 
very suitable for expanding the child’s experience in this field. The book by 
Lucia Webster Rice? contains a series of cleverly written humorous stories 
about a group of children who found a lost monkey. Using the monkey as a 
motivating element, the author presents a variety of wholesome incidents 
related to the children’s play activities. 

The two books for the intermediate grades deal with outdoor life. The one 
by D. Lange’ is an excellent collection of nature stories which are built around 
the experiences of two boys in such a way that they form a continuous story. 
The content is not only interesting but well worth a child’s reading. The 
second book4 deals with farm activities. It has been carefully prepared and is 
written in a style appropriate to children in the third or fourth grade. 

= E. Ethel Cox Dietz, Good Times on the Farm. New York: Newson & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 136. 

2Lucia Webster Rice, The Lost Monkey. New York: Newson & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 144. ; 

3D. Lange, Good Times in ihe Woods. New York: Newson & Co., 1923. Pp. 224. 


4Helen Fuller Orton, Bobby of Cloverfield Farm. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1922. Pp. 122. $1.00. 
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GREENLAW, EpwIn, and Mites, Duptey H. Literature and Life, Book III. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. x+630. 

Jounson, JosepH FRENCH. We and Our Work. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1923. Pp. 302. 

Lamprey, L. Days of the Colonists. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1922. Pp. xiit+284. $2.50. 

LANGE, D. Good Times in the Woods. New York: Newson & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 224. 

LaRue, Guinnie. The F-U-N Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. iv+rio. 
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Lone, Witt1AmM J. America: A History of Our Country. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1923. Pp. viiit+532+xlviii. $1.64. 

Mackig, R.L. A Short Social and Political History of Britain. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 440. $1.88. 

Mitts, Dorotuy. The Book of the Ancient World for Younger Readers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. xii+218. 

OrTON, HELEN FULLER, Bobby of Cloverfield Farm. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1922. Pp. 122. $1.00. 

Rice, Lucia WessTER. The Lost Monkey. New York: Newson & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 144. 

Rosson, EtHet Hapiey. Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parliament. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. Pp. viiit-272. $1.25. 

Ross, Frances. Reading to Find Out. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. x+90. 

Scuwartz, Jutta Aucusta. A Friend Indeed. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. viii+222. 

SmitH, LAuRA RountREE. Two Hundred Games That Teach. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1923. Pp. 154. $1.00. 

ZUCKER, ESTHER; RABELL, LILLIAN; and Katz, GERTRUDE. Through Story- 
land to Healthland. New York: Noble & Noble, 1923. Pp. 78. $0.90. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1921-22. New York: General 
Education Board, 1923. Pp. x+86. 

Eaton, ANNE THAXTER. School Library Service. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1923. Pp. 44. $0.35. 

FowLkEs, JoHN Guy. Evaluating School Textbooks. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1923. Pp. vit+34. 

Hurcuinson, Dorotuy. Preparation of School Grounds for Play Fields and 
Athletic Events. Physical Education Series, No. 1... Washington: Bureau 
of Education, 1923. Pp. 18. 

Lewis, Ervin Evcene. Lewis English Composition Scales. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp.12. $0.25. 

Mutter, W. S. Miller Mental Ability Test, Form B. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1922. 

Morrison, J. Cayce, and A. Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Scale for Grades 2 to 8. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1923. Pp.16. $0.25. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 42, 1922—Analytic Survey of State Courses of Study for Rural 
Elementary Schools. 

Bulletin No. 45, 1922—Status of Certain Social Studies in High Schools. 

Bulletin No. 47, 1922—Federal Aid to Public Schools. 
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Bulletin No. 1, 1923—Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School Failures. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1923—A School Building Program for Washington, North 
Carolina. 

Bulletin No. 3, 1923—History of the Manual Training School of Washington 
University. 

Bulletin No. 5, 1923—Recent Development of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Bulletin No. 6, 1923—-Home Economics Education. 

Bulletin No. 7, 1923—Educational Work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Bulletin No. 8, 1923—Significant Movements in City School Systems. 

Bulletin No. 9, 1923—Supervision of One-Teacher Schools. 

Bulletin No. 10, 1923—The Public School System of Arkansas, Part I. 

Bulletin No. 11, 1923—The Public School System of Arkansas, Part II. 

Bulletin No. 12, 1923—Secondary Education in 1921 and 1922. 

Bulletin No. 13, 1923—Art Education: The Present Situation. 

Bulletin No. 14, 1923—Public Education in Oklahoma. 

Bulletin No. 15, 1923—The Bible in the Public Schools: Legal Status and 
Current Practice. 

Bulletin No. 16, 1923—Statistical Survey of Education, 1919-20. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1923—Educational Surveys. 

Bulletin No. 18, 1923—Medical Education, 1920-22. 

Bulletin No. 22, 1923—Educational Work of the Knights of Columbus. 

Bulletin No. 23, 1923—The Social Studies in Civic Education. 

Bulletin No. 25, 1923—Recent Developments in Educational Journalism. 

Bulletin No. 32, 1923—Record of Current Educational Publications. 

Library Leaflet No. 20, May, 1923—List of References on the Junior High 
School. 

Report of a Public School Conference on the School Curriculum of New Jersey. 
Trenton, New Jersey: State Department of Public Instruction, 1923. 
Pp; $2: 

Rucn, Gites M., and Popenog, HERBERT F. Ruch-Popenoe General Science 
Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. 

Strer, Lestie G. Analysis of the House Carpenter’s Trade. Trade and 
Industrial Series, No. 1. Berkeley, California: University of California, 
1923. 

A Study of Home Economics Education in Teacher-Training Institutions for 
Negroes. Bulletin No. 79, Home Economics Series No. 7. Washington: 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1923. Pp. viiit124. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920: Section F, Education and Child Welfare. 
London, England: Library Association, 1923. Pp. 58. 4s. net. 

Van WaGENEN, M. J. Van Wagenen English Composition Scales. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 20. $0.25. 

Vincent, Georce E. The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1922. New 
York: Rockefeller Foundation, 1923. Pp. 60. 
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Watney, ANNE. Who’s Who in Healthland. School Health Studies, No. 3, 
Washington: Bureau of Education, 1923. Pp. 32. 

Witson, G. M. Wilson Language Error Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1923. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, roar. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1922. Pp. xii+638. 

Bucuuorz, Hetnrich E. Of What Use Are Common People? Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1923. Pp. x+252. $2.00. 

Dotcu, Epwarp Wiitiam. Outlining for Effective Writing. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1923. Pp. 62. 

Espey, CLARA Ewinc. Citizen Jr., Teacher’s Manual. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1923. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

Fynn, A. J. North America in Days of Discovery. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1923. Pp. 278. $2.00. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1923 
[revised]. Pp. 128. $0.20. 

KitpurFr, Epwarp J. Vocabulary Builder Notebook. New York: Century 
Co., 1923. $0.35. 

McFexr, Inez N. Nature’s Craftsmen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1923. Pp. 326. $1.75. 

PowEtt, Marie Cote. Junior Method in the Church School. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1923. Pp. 320. $1.50. 

Strout, Joun E., and THompson, James V. The Daily Vacation Church 
School: How to Organize and Conduct It. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1923. Pp.120. $0.75. 

VIZETELLY, FRANK H., and DE BEKKER, LEANDER J. A Desk-Book of Idioms 
and Idiomatic Phrases in English Speech and Literature. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+-498. $2.00. 
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